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HE French have continued this week to give 
ground in the neighbourhood of Verdun, but 
they have given it at such places and in such 

quantities as fully to justify the strong feeling of con- 
fidence which has been maintained in Paris ever since 
the offensive opened. On the east bank of the Meuse 
the French fell back on their main positions a fortnight 
ego, and since then there have been no appreciable 
changes in this sector. Such later gains as the Germans 
have secured have been to the south, in the Woevre 
district and on the west bank of the Meuse, where the 
French have still a long way to fall back before they reach 
their main positions on this side corresponding to those 
held on the other. As we write, Goose Hill is still being 
held ; but this and a good deal more can be surrendered 
before there can be even any serious threat to Verdun 
from the north-west. Considering that the attack has 
now been going on for nearly three weeks, and can 
hardly conceivably be maintained at such high pressure 
for very much longer, the chances seem now to be very 
decidedly against the Crown Prince ever entering 
Verdun. 
* * * 

If our hopes are justified by the event and the attack 
finally fails to gain its avowed object, there is no doubt 
that our Allies will have achieved a very great and 
signal victory. There are exeellent grounds for supposing 
that their losses, as well, of course, as their expenditure 
of reserves of ammunition, have been on a scale greatly 
inferior to that of the Germans’. In all the fighting on 
the Western front the bulk of the losses of the defending 
party have occurred in counter-attacks. But in this case 


the French have not attempted to counter-attack on any 
great scale ; they have been content to fall back from 
position to position, allowing the enemy to be the 
attacking party for nine-tenths of the time. The policy 
has, of course, its drawbacks and its limits, but it is 
economical. It is not, however, merely by the dispro- 
portionate German losses that the importance of a 
successful defence of Verdun would be measured. The 
comments of the neutral Press show that a German 
failure here would be regarded everywhere as a final 
failure as far as the Western front is concerned ; and it is 
probable that it would be similarly regarded in Germany 
itself. The German Press has not hesitated to stake 
everything on this throw, and has disseminated hopes of 
victory (and of the decisive results thereof) which, if 
they are disappointed, must produce a tremendous 
reaction. No wonder the attack is being pursued with 


so desperate a vigour ! 
* * * 


From the point of view of the Allies the situation in 
the United States has been very materially improved by 
the two decisive votes which President Wilson has 
succeeded in obtaining from Congress in support of the 
policy of refusing to recognise the legality of Germany's 
proposed new submarine campaign. Hitherto the 
President’s hands have been tied to an embarrassing 
extent by the attitude of the Bryanite section of his 
party. There has always been in his mind—and in the 
German Government’s—a certain evident doubt as to 
how far the country was prepared to support him if he 
should be driven to extremes. He wished to avoid 
extremes, but he wished, also, to avoid the inevitable 
humiliation and failure of negotiations conducted on the 
assumption that he dared not go to extremes in any 
event. The results of this dilemma have been only too 
apparent in his past policy ; and now that it is removed, 
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we may certainly hope and expect to see an added 
firmness and confidence in his dealings with the German 
Government. As a matter of fact, Congress has only 


shown to all the world what every shrewd observer of: 


American opinion already knew—namely, that whilst 
the American nation does not want war, yet on the day 
on which Count Bernstorff received his passports it 
would rally to the support of the President almost, if not 
quite, as one man. The dissentient minority would 
undoubtedly be very much smaller even than it was in 
the recent votes. 
* * * 

There seems to be a universal opinion that Colonel 
Churchill has done himself a great deal more harm than 
good by his brief—if it is to be brief—return to politics. 
As a politician he has never been blind to the importance of 
keeping in the public eye, and has generally known how 
to do it. But if, as everyone supposes, he expected to 
enhance his standing with the public by leaving his 
regiment in France at this juncture, in order to deliver 
a sensational attack on his successors at the Admiralty, 
he certainly made a profound miscalculation. If his 
mind has been cleared by his stay in the trenches, his 
political wits have been dulled. Judged merely as a 
move in the game—which we do not say it should be— 
his abandonment of office in order to serve as a regi- 
mental officer in France was a shrewd decision ; but he 
had everything to gain by staying overthere. Ministers, 
qua Ministers, do not stand very high in the public 
estimation just now ; nevertheless, paradoxical though 
the fact be, there are no reputations to be made by 
attacking them—as Colonel Churchill might have learnt 
from the sad case of Sir Edward Carson. The public is 
anxious enough that failure which can be proved should 
be exposed and punished, but it is not in the least in- 
clined to welcome mere insinuations of incompetence. 
By staying in France and seeking the rapid promotion 
which his great abilities should entitle him to, and his 
influence secure, Colone! Churchill might have come back 
later on to take a very high place indeed. His fighting 
farewell speech three months ago was, in the circum- 
stances, one of the most successful efforts of his career. 
But the sympathy it aroused is now quite effaced by the 
revelation that, wherever his body may have been lately, 
his heart is still in the political, not the military, battle- 


field. 


* * * 


It is just over a year since Dr. Paul Eltzbacher, of the 
Berlin High School, issued a report on Germany’s Food 
Resources, which had been compiled by sixteen in- 
vestigators. In this report, which we discussed at the 
time, it was stated that though Germany would have to 
reduce her previous excessive consumption of proteids 
and fats, she could, with proper organisation, keep her 
population going with her domestic products. Dr. 
Eltzbacher has now returned to the subject in a study of 
“The Problem of Food in the Second War Year,” and 
his argument for economy has developed into a warning. 
His old calculations appeared to be sound enough, and 
he points out that his old assumptions of the inability to 
import food remain applicable ; for even if the Balkan 
door has been forced, very little food can be expected 
thence either by river or by rail. The Government is 


commended for its none too early regulation of the bread 
supply and enforcement of economy in butter. But the 
last harvest was several million tons short, cattle fodder 
fell off by 30 per cent., and the crop of sugar-beet was 
only three-fifths of that of 1914. If Germany is to escape 
disaster, the organisation both of consumption and of 
production must be far more thorough. Sugar-bect must 
be more extensively cultivated, milch cows must not be 
killed, butter and bacon must be forgone. “ Agricul- 
turists must deliver more food to us if the German 
people are not to have their future endangered, if war 
weariness is not to follow hunger and insufficient nutri- 
tion.” In other words, if Germany is “ starved out,” it 
will be her own fault. The Allies may congratulate 
themselves upon the food difficulties which threaten the 
German Government; but we cannot now, any more 
than we could last year, cherish much hope that they 
will fail to surmount them. 


* * * 


The enormous increase in our imports continues ; our 
imports in February were up by £2,147,771 as against 
those for February 1915, and by £5,294,592 as against 
those of the (pre-war) month of February 1914. That is 
to be expected ; but the recovery of our exports is more 
surprising. The total exports for the month were 
£44,865,578, which shows an increase of £11,878,981 
(£1,720,086 re-exports) over that of the corresponding 
month last year, and is only £6,000,000 short of the 
1914 figure. The January increase was almost equally 
large. Increases were recorded in every department 
with the exception of grain and flour, meat, oils, etc., 
and new ships. The largest increases took place in the 
exports of manufactured cotton (£2,448,690 up), iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof (£1,851,920 up), 
and woollen goods. We also exported, it may be 
observed, more paper than we did last year. Owing to 
the rise in prices, the increases in the value of the 
exports are proportionately larger than the increases in 
quantity of goods exported. In some cases increased 
value represents decreased quantity. Of steam coal, for 
example, we exported four hundred thousand tons fewer 
last month than in February 1915, but the export was, 
nevertheless, worth three hundred thousand pounds 
more, and the same thing holds good of coal, coke, and 
manufactured fuel as a whole. The recovery of textile 
exports may partly be accounted for by the fact that 
last year we were still in the midst of the first rush to 
produce uniforms and equipment for the troops, and had 
no time to work for the foreigner. 

* * * 

How completely some people, even Members of Par- 
liament, still fail to understand what “ economy” 
means was illustrated by a question which Mr. Nield, 
the member for Ealing, addressed to Mr. Tennant on 
Tuesday. Mr. Nield referred to a boxing contest which 
had recently taken place in a suburban music-hall 
between two serving soldiers who competed for purses 
amounting to £1,300, the money being provided by the 
public, who paid prices ranging from five shillings to 
five guineas for their seats ; and asked whether, in view 
of the necessity of economy, such contests should not 
be discountenanced by the authorities. There may be 
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all sorts of reasons for discouraging boxing matches 
between soldiers for large purses, but national economy 
is certainly not one of them. The cost of the lighting 
and heating of the music-hall and of the services of the 
attendants must, of course, be regarded as being mainly 
“waste,” in the strict economic sense; but as the 
music-hall would have been open in any event that is 
not relevant. As far as the “purses” were con- 
cerned, the transaction involved no “ waste’’ what- 
ever. Indeed, there seems to be a strong economic 
presumption in its favour. If the contest had not been 
held the small sums paid for seats would probably have 
been dissipated in other forms of personal consumption. 
As it is, these sums have been collected and paid over 
to two soldiers who will almost certainly “save "’ and 
invest them—very likely in War Loan, but that does 
not much matter. The payment of large sums to two 
“serving soldiers’ is, at any rate, from the point of 
view of national economy, plainly to be preferred to the 
payment of a number of comparatively small salaries 
to the music-hall artistes who would otherwise have 
filled the bill. We apologise to our readers for returning 
so often to the rudiments of this perfectly simple question 
of economy, but whilst members of Parliament continue 
to display such innocence as Mr. Nield’s it is impossible 
to regard the repetition as unnecessary. 
* * * 

A point which was twice brought up in Parliament 
this week by Sir Thomas Esmonde—the pay of midship- 
men—has more in it than might meet the eye. The 
present system is that the State pays the midshipman 
1s. 9d. a day, while his parents pay the Government £50 
a year, which is also disbursed to him in weekly sums. 
From these two sources he gets 31s. 5d. a week, whereas 
his food and “ messing,” which are automatically 
deducted, alone amount to 83ls. 6d. In addition to 
these he has numerous expenses—wage of servant, 
washing, educational books, games subscription, 1s. 3d. 
if he is in a turret (towards the polishing of his gun), 
1s. 8d. if he is in charge of a picket-boat, and so on, 
which are unavoidable and many of them “ automatic.” 
These expenses will amount to 10s. a week or over, if he 
does not drink or smoke, and, of course, more if he does. 
The net result is that, whereas the parents nominally 
pay £50 a year, they really pay £80 or £90—a very 
important difference if one is considering the opening of 
the naval officer’s career to talent irrespective of wealth. 
Napoleon would, doubtless, have abolished the £50; 
but, if it is retained, the least the Admiralty should do 
is to make it really inclusive. This could be done if the 
midshipman’s pay were doubled ; and at that figure it 
would still be less than half the pay of a second lieutenant 
in the Army. 

* * * 

What is the explanation of the hostility of Mr. Asquith 
and a few other prominent politicians to the Daylight 
Saving Bill? We admit frankly that we cannot guess 
—unless they are interested in gas companies! This 
legislative project has always seemed to us to be one of 
that very small class of measures against which there is 
really and literally nothing of public importance to be 
said. It is a proposal simply to set forward the clock in 
April, and throughout the summer to use Central 





European time; with the result that, since we should 
continue to regulate our habits by the clock and not by 
the sun, we should gain an extra hour of sunlight every 
evening by sacrificing an hour of the early morning 
sunlight which we most of us never see. The only 
objections we have ever heard to the proposal are 
three : (1) that it would reduce the receipts of gas and 
electric light companies ; (2) that it would inconvenience 
dealers in stocks and shares by reducing the already 
brief time during which the London and New York 
Stock Exchanges are open simultaneously ; and (8) that 
it would inconvenience some railways, which would have 
to revise their time tables for boat connections with the 
Continent. 
* * * 

The greater the first objection the more is the proposal 
to be commended in these days; for the immense 
economy that would result in the consumption of 
artificial light would be a real “ saving " of the sort the 
Government professes to want. The other two objec- 
tions, in war-time at all events, are totally negligible. 
Undoubtedly a very large number of people were greatly 
disappointed by Mr. Asquith’s inept reply on the 
subject this week. He suggested that the darkening of 
the streets and the earlier closing of public-houses had 
done more than the Bill could to save daylight. That 
is possible, though we should say very doubtful, but 
why not have both savings, as we should if the Bill were 
adopted ? The argument seemed to imply either that 
Mr. Asquith does not understand the proposal or else 
that his attitude is merely dictated by the stupidest sort 
of conservatism. We hope that the numerous Members 
of Parliament who are interested in the subject will not 
allow it to drop. There are not many things that 
private Members can do nowadays, but this is surely 
one of them. The Government would not resist a well- 
organised demand. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “‘ The Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops exercise an important, though not a 
decisive, influence upon Irish public opinion. None of 
them has yet appeared upon a recruiting platform, a 
fact which gives great satisfaction to the Sinn Fein 
party. Indeed, the Bishop who is most prominent in 
present controversies is Dr. O'Dwyer of Limerick, and 
Dr. O'Dwyer has identified himself with disaffected 
opinion, as a critic of Mr. Redmond’s policy, an exposer 
of the Irish grievance against England, and a pacifist. 
However, the Lenten pastorals which were read in all 
the churches last Sunday hardly confirm the rumour 
that the Bishop of Limerick’s (and the Pope's) pacifism 
is shared by the Irish Bishops generally. References to 
the war are carefully worded; but the underlying 
assumption is that the Germans are the enemies of the 
Right and “our enemies,” and Dr. Walsh of Dublin, 
who is a great favourite among the Nationalists, warns 
people against the desire for an immediate peace “ that 
might serve as a time of preparation for future conflict.” 
It is true that the pastorals eontain few direct exhorta- 
tions to young Irishmen to join the Army. The Bishop 
of Tuam, Dr. Healy, however, urges the farmers “ to be 
ready to fight for their fields against all comers, especially 
the Germans.” 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE NAVY 


OLONEL WINSTON CHURCHILL has an 
E: unfailing instinct for publicity ; and perhaps 
it is not uncharitable to suppose that his 
sensational utterance last Tuesday was designed, however 
sub-consciously, to call national attention to himself at 
least as much as to Lord Fisher. In this it was com- 
pletely successful. The volte-face was not merely 
spectacular; it had a generous ring, which for the 
moment almost caused surprise to be swallowed up 
in sympathy. Yet it was a speech which no one in 
the speaker’s position ought on second thoughts to 
have made, and few of his more responsible hearers 
could on second thoughts condone. Mr. Balfour dealt 
very faithfully with it on the following day, and has 
rendered superfluous much further criticism of its per- 
sonal aspects. 

There are, however, certain underlying matters on 
which it is desirable to think clearly. In the first 
place, we must be on our guard against every tendency 
to make the filling of high technical posts subject to 
the irresponsible and uninformed dictation of Parliament 
or the Press. For a politician to rise in his place in 
the House of Commons and make a public nomination 
for the post of First Sea Lord, at a time when it was not 
even vacant, is altogether to misconceive the function 
of Parliament in our democracy. Parliament is not 
the executive; and it would be a disastrous change 
(worst of all in war-time) if it were permitted to filch 
the executive functions. For the First Sea Lord, or 
the Admiral commanding the Grand Fleet, or the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, or the Commander- 
in-Chief in France, or any similar personage, military 
or naval, to be appointed by a sort of popular acclama- 
tion (for that is what it would amount to) ought to 
be out of the question in a modern nation of forty- 
five million people, where any real knowledge (as dis- 
tinct from newspaper opinion) about the relative merits 
of different officers must necessarily be confined to a 
very few people indeed. No one, so far as we know, 
suggests that the Army or the Navy should appoint 
their respective heads by the vote of the members of 
those Services ; how much more absurd that they should 
be appointed by that of the lay public! Mr. Balfour 
took the only line possible for a Minister who appre- 
ciates his own responsibility when he said that, sooner 
than accept such dictation in the filling of his subordinate 
offices, he would vacate his own. 

Have, then, Parliament and the public no legitimate 
say in these affairs? We are not alluding to their 
general right of control over the Ministry—which is 
undisputed in peace-time, and which ought not in war- 
time to be abdicated any further or any longer than 
military exigencies make necessary. But have they a 
legitimate say regarding generals, admirals, or other 
great public servants, who are, as Lord Fisher is, public 
characters with reputations as firmly based on actual 
achievement as those of living men well can be? It 
seems to us that regarding such men Parliament will be 
most ill-advised if it tries to say where they shall be 
used; but there is a good deal of sense in its urging 
that they shall be used somewhere. Lord Fisher, for 





instance, is a sailor of whose exceptional genius there 
can be no serious doubt; and if his qualities are not 
being used, that is not because they lack value, but 
because certain differences and incompatibilities have 
developed between him and other people, whether by 
his fault or theirs or both. What the public can 
beneficially do is to bring to bear sny moral pressure 
that it has within its reach to induce such differences 
and incompatibilities to be suspended and got over. 
Even the greatest men have their human frailties ; 
personal quarrels and piques often loom far too large 
in public offices; outside opinion will sometimes 
shame those concerned into a reconciliation in the 
public interest which otherwise might never come about. 
If this had been Colonel Churchill’s sole aim, and if he 
had confined himself to burying in public those grievances 
of his own against Lord Fisher of which he made such 
an unedifying display last autumn, there could only 
have been praise for his action. Just because he ignored 
and overstepped this limit he did great mischief where 
he might have done good. 

The other question which needs thinking about is 
how far there is room for useful public criticism of naval 
policy. Perhaps we can best approach this by ex- 
amining why it is that “doubts about the Navy,” 
which were silent a year ago, have come to the surface 
again more recently, at least in some of the news- 
papers. 

The grounds of complaint seem to be two—first, that 
we get no naval news ; secondly, that the Fleet is doing 
nothing “ offensive.” The first is not a complaint which 
the Navy itself will echo. It is reputed to cultivate the 
virtue which Pericles recommended to women—that of 
not being talked about; and if one excepts Lord 
Beresford and a few other ex-naval politicians, whose 
itch for notoriety no profession could efface, the repu- 
tation is justified. In the present war the réle of the 
Fleet, though comparatively unsensational, has been 
extremely exacting ; and on its successful performance 
all the chances of the Allies have rested. But it is per- 
formed silently. In the early days, when successes were 
obtained of which the enemy was bound to know, the 
Admiralty used to announce them. Latterly, when 
the sole resource of the German Navy has been to send 
submarines or raiders out through the blockade into the 
unknown, there have been motives of policy for not 
letting the senders learn what happens to the sent. The 
Service has bowed to these motives; the sinking or 
capture of submarines is passed over in silence; glory 
and advertisement are cheerfully sacrificed to the higher 
call. The public is less patient because it understands 
less; and if its undisciplined ears do not hear of vic- 
tories, they lie open to hear grumblings and suspicions. 
It would be lamentable if a needful secrecy were aban- 
doned or diminished in consequence ; but the Govern- 
ment surely could at least meet impatience half-way by 
explaining more adequately what the need for different 
kinds of secrecy is. The average man, for instance, has 
no adequate idea of the motives which lead us to conceal 
our victories over enemy submarines. They could be 
explained to him sufficiently without telling the German 
authorities anything that they do not know. 

The silence has become more felt since Colonel 
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Churchill and Lord Fisher left the Admiralty. Partly, 
this is due to the loss of Colonel Churchill’s personal 
exuberances of language. But there is a further 
reason. It is, especially, defensive victories that gain 
by being unreported. If we made naval attacks on 
Germany, whether by air or water, we could afford to 
report the results, which would be better known to the 
enemy than ourselves. The curtain which has descended 
over the Navy’s achievements is a testimony that they 
have ceased to possess an offensive character. It is a 
perception of this which has stimulated some of the 
cries for Lord Fisher’s recall. The public know very 
little for or against his successor, Sir Henry Jackson. 
He probably gains as much as he loses by his laudable 
abstention from self-advertisement; just as Lord 
Fisher has rather lost than gained by his weakness for 
excursions into it. But what is getting widely said is 
that while Lord Fisher was at its head our Navy was 
constantly worrying Germany, whereas under Sir Henry 
Jackson’s régime the initiative has been allowed to pass 
to the enemy. 

Now, here again we are far from saying that all 
public criticism should be silent. Incompetent though 
laymen may be in questions of strategy, there are multi- 
farious ways in which evidences of energy or the 
reverse in Admiralty administration do leak out, and 
enable a general impression to be formed, which may 
not be misleading. But it is between such general im- 
pressions and criticisms and a definite judgment on 
policy, like that between the offensive and the defensive, 
that a line of demarcation should be sought. The 
layman must beware of formulating strategic demands. 
Nelson acted on the “ defensive’’ for two and a half 
years, until the enemy’s fleet came out and gave him the 
opportunity of Trafalgar. Until the German fleet 
has given Sir John Jellicoe a similar opportunity it 
seems premature for newspapers to be quarrelling with 
admirals because the latter elect to follow Nelson’s 
example. 


THE PEACE BOOK 


EARLY ten years ago, when Lord Haldane was 

N at the War Office, the Government decided to 
have a “ War Book” prepared, such as every 
Continental State possesses—a highly confidential set 
of plans and projects, draft proclamations and orders, 
elaborately worked out so as to provide in detail for all 
that was likely to happen on the outbreak of war. In 
this way it was hoped to prevent any flurry and con- 
fusion in the several Government Departments, and 
among those charged with specific responsibilities, and 
to secure from all concerned a prompt, consistent and 
well-considered policy. The War Book was, in fact, 
found extremely useful, during the first few weeks of 
war, so far as its scope extended, and it has been more 
than once regretted that this departure from the 
traditions of “‘ muddling through ” had not been carried 
further. Last Tuesday, speaking to a deputation of 
business men, headed by the Lord Mayor of London, 
Mr. Asquith announced that the Government hoped to 
have ready, before the War came to an end, something 
Similar in the way of a “ Peace Book” on trade and 


employment, containing, we assume, a fully worked 
out set of drafts of administrative measures and emer- 
gency legislation, which, so far as can be foreseen, will 
be required on the declaration of peace. 

We rejoice at this decision, and we only hope that the 
Prime Minister will definitely order the preparation of 
the Peace Book to be begun at once and pressed forward 
without delay to completion. For, as we have more 
than once indicated in these columns, the conclusion of 
peace will usher in, throughout all the belligerent 
countries, not least in our own, a period of social and 
industrial conflict, of unemployment and distress, of 
economic and financial strain, that may, in its calamitous 
effects, come second only to the war itself. Never have 
we had to face the difficulty of converting spears into 
pruning hooks on so large a scale. How can the transfer 
of seven millions of men and women from war and war 
trades to economically productive employment be 
effected with the least social damage ? 

Unfortunately, as we gather, the War Book, prepared 
almost exclusively by soldiers and sailors, was too 
limited in scope. It provided in minute detail for the 
despatch of the Expeditionary Force, but it did not 
concern itself much about the soldier’s wife. It had 
worked out the sudden seizure of the railways for 
Government use, but had not foreseen the growing 
scarcity of merchant shipping. It dealt with the 
commissariat and the ambulances, but neither with 
finance nor with civil distress; though even the War 
Office can now see that the maintenance of credit and 
the feeding of the labouring population were really as 
necessary to keep up the firing line as the organisation 
of the Army Service Corps. We hope that the Peace 
Book will not be similarly restricted in scope. There 
is no Government Department, no Local Authority, no 
branch of industrial or social activity, and no part of 
the Kingdom, that will not be profoundly affected by 
the sudden cessation of an expenditure of five million 
pounds a day and the return of seven millions of workers 
to the employments of peace. 

So far, we gather, the Government has confined itself 
to thinking out proposals for looking after the disbanded 
soldiers and sailors, and to providing for them by 
furlough and gratuity, registration at the Labour 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance for a year. 
An agricultural committee has proposed the setting up 
of a few thousand out of the four millions as small 
holders, and is considering how to induce a hundred 

thousand more to return to their happy lot as farm 
labourers. Nothing has yet been devised for the 
assistance of the three millions of men and women now 
at work in the war trades, though these will be thrown 
‘on the streets” equally with the discharged soldiers, 
very soon after peace is assured. Those who compile 
the Peace Book could, at any rate, ascertain which of 
these two armies will be most promptly dispensed with 
—the munition workers or the soldiers. It will be of 
some consequence, as Mr, Naylor has pointed out in our 
columns, whether the workers in war trades or the men 
from the front are to get the first chance at the Labour 
Exchanges for the situations that will need to be filled 
when peace comes. 

The spurts of activity in particular trades, and at 
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particular places, which may be expected immediately 
peace is assured, will not go far in the absorption of the 
millions of men and women who may, if nothing is done 
to prevent it, be simultaneously unemployed and 
seeking situations. What steps will the Cabinet approve 
in the way of issuing grangs in aid of Housing schemes 
(for which the House of Commons actually voted 
£4,000,000 in August, 1914, never drawn upon) ? What 
action will the Local Government Board take now to 
ensure that Local Authorities everywhere have their 
plans ready (and officially approved in advance) for 
promptly putting in hand their considerable arrears of 
road mending, school building, and other works of 
utility, in order to keep up the aggregate volume of 
wage-earning employment in the Kingdom as a whole 
to its normal level? The Board of Education will, 
presumably, have ready not only its circulars pressing 
for an immediate restoration of all the educational 
facilities impaired during the war ; but also its proposals 
for educational advance in all grades and, we suggest, 
for utilising the probable surplusage of labour to obtain 
the much-needed reform of a universal raising of the 
school-leaving age, so as to keep out of the labour 
market for a year the crop of a million boys and girls 
by which the crowd seeking situations would otherwise 
be swollen. And the Board of Trade, we hope, will 
press for an immediate extension to all trades of the 
Unemployment Insurance which at present covers only 
one-fifth of the wage-earning population, but to which 
the Government has already decided, it is announced, 
to admit (though as yet only for one year) the three or 
four millions of men to be discharged from the Army 
and Navy, whatever their previous or future occupations. 
The Peace Book, it is clear, must be the work, not of any 
one office, but of a Departmental Committee from which 
practically no Government Department can be excluded. 
What is to be the policy as to standard rates of wages ? 
No more momentous social problem has ever been set 
to this country. The Labour Exchanges will naturally 
be eager to place as many as possible of the thousands 
of men and women who will be thronging the exiguous 
accommodation to which the parsimony of the Office of 
Works has limited the Exchanges. The Statutory War 
Pensions Committee, with its network of Local Com- 
mittees for disabled soldiers and soldiers’ widows, will be 
full of philanthropic ladies seeking to get situations for 
their protégés at any wage. The employers, notwith- 
standing the fact that “war prices” will certainly 
continue far into peace time, will naturally expect wages 
to come down with a run, and will be prompt to offer 
the shilling a day for the adult woman, and the two or 
three shillings a day for the adult man, to which the 
wages for what is called unskilled labour are always in 
danger of falling. We hope that the Peace Book will 
lay down definitely the policy of No Reduction in the 
standard of life of the wage-earning population. The 


Government has its own responsibility in the matter, 
which its several Departments cannot shirk. Every 
Department is itself an employer of labour, and also 
enters into contracts for supplies and work. Every 
Department, as well as the Treasury itself, must there- 
fore decide whether it will maintain and enforce the 
Fair Wages Clauses on which the House of Commons 


has repeatedly insisted. The Board of Trade, besides 
supervising the legal minimum rates fixed under the 
Trade Boards Act, will not be able to look the other 
way when trouble begins between the railway companies 
and the National Union of Railwaymen on any 
threatened reduction of railway wages. The million of 
coal miners enjoy a minimum wage fixed under Act of 
Parliament ; but there will be attempts to lower the 
local rates, to which the Home Office, responsible for 
preventing another national stoppage of the coal 
supply, cannot be indifferent. If the standard rates are 
artificially upheld in the Government service, under 
Government contractors, throughout the range of the 
Trade Boards Act, and in the railway and coal mining 
industries—these amounting, in the aggregate, to one- 
fifth of the wage-earning population—with what feelings 
will the Trade Union world, with a General Election 
pending, meet any attempt by unrestrained employers 
to cut down wages? For the Trade Unionists have 
now on their side, in this matter of determinedly 
resisting any fall in the standard of life of the wage- 
earning population, not only the whole of working class 
opinion, including that of the soldiers returning from 
service with the Colours, but also the economists them- 
selves. No greater social calamity can befall a nation, 
nothing is more calculated to injure alike its industrial 
productivity and its trade, than a general reduction 
in the standard of life of its mechanics, its labourers, 
and its manual-working women. 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HERE are a good many people who feel that 
there is something very much wrong with the 
whole system by which the Foreign Policy of 
this country is determined and administered. The 
main grounds of criticism are that the system is 
‘“* undemocratic,” that the diplomatic service is recruited 
exclusively from the upper class, that there is too much 
secrecy and consequently too little parliamentary 
control, and that in the absence of such control our 
foreign affairs are conducted in accordance not with 
the real interests of the people but with traditions 
and shibboleths—e.g., the maintenance of the ‘“‘ Balance 
of Power ”—which are not only outworn but actually 
pernicious, tending rather to endanger than jto pre- 
serve the peace of the world. The indictment is 
to a large extent justified; nevertheless the critics, 
indefatigable as they have been in their exertions 
during recent years, have never succeeded in gaining 
any substantial body of public support. 

This failure may be ascribed partly ‘no doubt to the 
notorious indifference of the British public in regard 
to foreign politics, but still more, we suggest, to two 
facts: (1) that the diagnosis of the disease has been 
faulty and unconvincing, and (2) that the grounds for 
dissatisfaction have been more theoretical than prac- 
tical. The Foreign Office is an undemocratic institution. 
It is easy to conceive circumstances in which it might 
commit the country to a course which public opinion 
would strongly disapprove. But the fact remains that 
it is difficult or impossible to find instances in which 
this has been done. Incidental failures apart, there 
appears to be exceedingly little fault to be found with 
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the policy of the Foreign Office during the ten years 
of Sir Edward Grey’s administration. There are 
points of view, of course, from which it may be criticised 
and criticised severely; but if the criterion is that 
questions of foreign policy should be decided in accord- 
ance with the will of the people, in so far as such will 
exists, then Sir Edward Grey has probably done as 
well as any man (or Parliamentary Committee) could 
have done. Mr. Snowden in a recent essay on the 
subject * expressed the belief that if the public had 
realised, and had been consulted about, what he calls 
the policy of the “isolation of Germany” it would 
never have consented to it. But there Mr. Snowden 
is surely assuming a much wider acceptance of his own 
views on foreign politics than actually ever existed. 
In the first place there are few people, we imagine, 
who would accept the phrase “ isolating Germany ” as 
a fair or reasonable description of the policy of forming 
a Triple Entente to counteract the aggressive tendencies 
(whether real or imagined) of the Triple Alliance. But 
even if we admit the phrase it is still surely beyond doubt 
that in view of Germany’s naval preparations the 
British public would have endorsed the policy by a 
majority that would have fallen not far short of 
unanimity. 

Much the same may be said regarding most of the 
other specific charges which the critics of the Foreign 
Office have brought forward from time to time. They 
have a good case against the constitution and methods 
of the Foreign Office, but, for the most part, they have 
supported it by bad examples. It is quite true that the 
Foreign Office might commit the nation without its 
knowledge and against its inclinations to a secret 
treaty binding us to make war in certain eventualities. 
But it is not true that there was any such secret treaty 
with France; and, if there had been, it would almost 
certainly have been exceedingly popular. Again it is 
quite true that the Foreign Office, recruited as it is, 
tends to be narrow-minded and conservative and to 
remain obsessed by doctrines and formulas which have 
long ceased to have any real meaning or validity. 
But it is not true that the “ Balance of Power ”’ is such 
a formula. The policy of the Balance of Power has as 
real a meaning to-day as it had in the days of Napoleon. 
It means simply that England has always opposed and 
always will oppose any hegemony of Europe. We may 
hope that the time will come when by the creation of 
some supernational organisation such a policy will be 
rendered obsolete ; but as long as there is a possibility 
of any single Power obtaining an effective hegemony— 
as Germany might easily have done had we, for example, 
stood out of this war—the policy of the Balance of 
Power will be forced upon us by every consideration 
alike of duty and common sense. 

The critics have failed to convince because they have 
failed to study the problem in a practical spirit and to 
recognise—explicitly, at all events—its intrinsic difficul- 
ties. A great deal of eloquence, for example, has been 
wasted, to our mind, upon denunciations of “ secret 
diplomacy.” A great deal of secrecy is inevitable in 
diplomacy and is really immaterial. A striking example 
oceurred recently regarding the negotiations between 
China and Japan. Many people—ourselves amongst 
them—desired information which Sir Edward Grey 
declined to give. He could not give it because he had 
received it from the Japanese Government in confidence, 
and if he had not undertaken to treat it as confidential 


* Towards a Lasting Settlement. By C. R. Buxton, J. A. Hobson, 
P. Snowden, and others. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 





he would not have received it. Moreover, if the infor- 
mation was what well-informed people supposed it to be, 
Japan was fully justified in demanding secrecy until the 
negotiations were over. It was no more culpable than 
the secrecy which every business man observes in com- 
mercial transactions and every lawyer in the conduct of 
a lawsuit. The truth is that in the most democratic 
government it is necessary to trust someone. We do not 
insist even in peace time that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty shall answer questions as to the precise 
details of naval expenditure on new construction. We 
are obliged to trust him and his officials to carry out 
a policy which has been generally approved and autho- 
rised. Similarly, we are obliged to trust the Foreign 
Secretary and his officials to carry out a policy whose 
broad lines only can be discussed in Parliament. In 
both cases the remedy for failure is the same; and 
experience seems to show that no serious departure from 
the policy which has received public consent is ever 
made. The Foreign Office officials may be particularly 
untrustworthy for particular reasons, the Foreign Secre- 
tary may be a reactionary, but those are questions 
which have nothing to do with the general problem of 
secrecy. ‘‘ Secret diplomacy ” seems to us, indeed, to be a 
red herring drawn across the track of Foreign Office 
reform, by ardent reformers, who, because they differ, 
rightly or wrongly, from the avowed policy of the 
Foreign Office, are always suspecting it of unavowed 
double-dealing. A more careful and practical con- 
sideration of the actual conditions under which Foreign 
Affairs are conducted might lead to the impulse towards 
reform being directed into more useful and effective 
channels. 

We have been moved to these remarks by the perusal 
of three admirable little pamphlets* which have just 
reached us. These pamphlets consist not of arguments 
or the expression of particular views, but of suggestions 
and syllabuses drawn up to assist individual students 
and “study circles ’’ to examine for themselves the 
problems of international relations from all points of 
view. The method followed is mainly that of propound- 
ing questions which are not answered and which do not 
suggest their own answers, but the answering of which 
by the reader after study and discussion will ensure a 
comprehensive grasp of all the difficulties of the subject. 
Thus in the pamphlet on British Foreign Policy the 
reader is invited to consider various cases of “ inter- 
vention,” from the British intervention in Egypt in 1882 
to the United States’ intervention in Mexico in 1914; 
and is then asked to solve the problem : 


Is one country ever under an obligation to intervene ?—¢.g., ought 
the United Kingdom, when the project of joint intervention in Armenia 
in 1896 failed, to have risked war by isolated intervention ? 

The examination paper proceeds : 


Can you reconcile the phrase “ England's traditional policy of 
splendid isolation" with the statement “* England has been the heart 
of every coalition” ? 

What checks does the constitution of the United Kingdom impose 
on the initiative of the Foreign Secretary ? What checks are desirable ? 

Then, after a most useful tabular summary of the 
chief events in British foreign relations during the past 
120 years, we get : 

What are the recurring motives in British Foreign Policy ? 

Here the reader is invited to consider several suggested 
motives, including “a sensitiveness about the western 





* Aids to Study. No.1: Notes on the Countries at War. No. 2: 
Outline Syllabuses on Some Problems of the War. No. 3: British 
Foreign Policy : a Scheme of Study. Issued by the Council for the 
Study of International Relations, 1 Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W. 1d. each. 
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coast-line of the Continent,’’ and about “ the lines of 
communication of the Empire,” the European Balance 
of Power, and the “ Support of Nationalist and Con- 
stitutionalist movements.” He is then asked a number 
of questions, such as : 

Are there any other motives that recur with the same frequency as 


the above ? 
Does the change from suspicion of Russia to friendship indicate a 


change in the fundamental objects of British Foreig:: Policy ? 

The next section invites the reader to consider how 
these motives define our Foreign Policy and the nature 
of our armaments, and suggests some of the conse- 
quences, good and bad, involved in the pursuit of aims 
so essentially conservative as ours are. Amongst the 
questions which follow is this : 

What would be the effect on British foreign relations of the adoption 
of (a) conscription, (b) a protective tariff, applied to the dependencies 
as well as to the British Isles ? 

In the last section the question of the control of 
Foreign Policy is dealt with, and in the course of a 
couple of pages of “‘ notes ’’ on the subject the reader is 
made to realise that, whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of it all, he is face to face with one of the most 
complex and difficult of modern political problems. 
“Foreign policy is often a choice of evils.” “In 
Domestic policy the Government can decide and order ; 
in Foreign policy it can only negotiate.” Should “ the 
doctrine of continuity’ in Foreign Policy be aban- 
doned? If not, how is Parliament to exercise any 
effective check ? What are the rights of the self- 
governing Dominions in the matter? A great deal of 
secrecy being unavoidable, what practical limits can be 
set to it? How far would the appointment of a small 
Foreign Relations Committee of the House of Commons 
overcome ‘“‘ the natural tendency of people in office to 
preserve a secrecy which enhances their importance ”’ ? 
Finally, the reader is asked the following most searching 
question : 

Is it in your opinion the duty of a responsible Minister to act (a) as 
he thinks the public at the moment wishes the country to act ; or (b) 
as he thinks the public would wish the country to act if it knew and 
took into account all the facts of the situation in his possession ; or 


(c) as he thinks himself the country ought to act ; assuming that in the 
case in question the three courses do not coincide ? 


The reader who can answer that question to his own 
satisfaction will have solved, at all events for himself, 
the fundamental enigma not merely of the problem of 
controlling Foreign Policy, but of the whole problem 
of democracy. 

We do not think that the method of these Socratic 
pamphlets issued by Lord Bryce’s Council could be 
improved upon. They exhibit, of course, here and 
there, even in the questions they ask, a certain slight 
bias; but the method employed reduces that dis- 
advantage to a minimum, and the bibliographies cover 
all points of view. They deserve the widest possible 
circulation. As aids to genuine self-education they are 
far more valuable than any book could have been, for 
no book could have covered so wide a ground as pamphlet 
No. 8 does, for example, without running to quite 
unmanageable proportions; and even then it would 
have been likely to educate the reader far less effectively, 
for it would have offered him instead of questions 
ready-made solutions—which is to say, so many excuses 
for not thinking for himself. If everybody belonged 
to “study circles,” and if all political and economic 
problems were analysed and presented as compre- 
hensively and searchingly as the problems of Foreign 
Policy are presented here, we should soon have an 
almost perfectly educated electorate—and eventually, 
perhaps, even an educated House of Commons. 


ON HAVING A CONSCIENCE 


CCASIONALLY, in peace time, a judge or magis- 

() trate asks a prisoner in accents of horror, 

“Have you no conscience?” It is the 

possession of a conscience, however, thet in time of war 
strikes many people as a thing unspeakable. A member 
of a London tribunal complained the other day that his 
fellow-members “‘ were constantly stating in an under- 
tone that the conscientious objectors ought to be hanged 
and ought to be shot.’’ And one notices mutterings and 
sneerings of the same kind in various newspapers 
against young men whose consciences will not allow 
them to bear arms. It looks as though, with many of 
us, our admiration of conscience did not extend beyond 
the conscience that agrees in all points with our own. 
What we regard as conscience in ourselves we regard in 
others as obstinacy, selfishness, crankishness and 
anarchism. There is an amusing example of this double 
view in a book which has just been published, Arch- 
deacon Cunningham’s Christianity and Politics. Arch- 
deacon Cunningham, as a good Churchman, has no 
difficulty in exposing the errors of Independents, 
Quakers and passive resisters in regard to the rights of 
the individual conscience. ‘* Passive resistance,” he 
writes, for example, ‘‘ as recommended in the twentieth 
century, has merely been an insidious method for para- 
lysing civil authority and bringing it into contempt.” 
Let us see how his principles stand the test, however, 
when the consciences not of his opponents but of his 
friends are in question. We shall find that in the most 
delightful manner he is able to acquit the Ulster Cove- 
nanter where he has condemned the English passive 
resister. ‘“* The private individual,” he writes, “ is, by 
common consent, justified in appealing to force in self- 
defence, and in a free government no man is bound to 
divest himself of his civil rights. . . . The protest against 
usurped and arbitrary power may arise in many demo- 
cracies owing to the difficulty of determining whether 
some particular administration is giving effect to the 
will of the people or not. This is the ground on which 
the Ulster Covenanters have taken their stand, while 
strongly asserting their loyalty to the British Crown and 
the British flag.” It is very human to “ back one’s 
friends” in this way, but is it quite consistent with 
intellectual integrity ? We do not necessarily question 
the Ulsterman’s right to act according to the dictates 
of his conscience and to rebel against the will of the 
community. But we do object to the pretence that in 
thus acting in obedience to his private conscience he is 
behaving on a higher moral level than the Welsh miners 
on strike (whom Archdeacon Cunningham heavily 
condemns) or the Suffragette in revolt. As for the 
suggestion that the Ulster Covenanters founded their 
case on a doubt as to whether a particular administration 
was “ giving effect to the will of the people,” Sir Edward 
Carson denied this again and again. He declared that 
no number of general elections, emphasising and re- 
emphasising the will of the British people, would make 
the Ulstermen submit to Home Rule. The Ulstermen 
defended their resistance to Home Rule on the ground 
that this was a matter in which they must obey their 
consciences rather than the civil government to which 
in other respects they professed obedience. 

What we have quoted in the last paragraph is evidence 
of the difficulty felt even by men of more than average 
capacity in respecting the consciences of those who 
differ from them. Even when we allow consciences of 
this kind to have their own way, we often do so less out 
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of respect than from a desire for peace. One cannot 
help suspecting that it is as possible to have a crooked 
conscience as a crooked eye. There was a gentleman 
some years ago who ran a pseudo-religious institution in 
Clapton called the Abode of Love: one may pity the 
ladies who conscientiously lived his gospel, but one 
haydly respects their consciences more than their brains. 
One has heard again of religious fanatics who con- 
scientiously starved themselves to death, and them too 
one regards with perplexity rather than with admiration. 
Nor is one excessively reverent of those numerous 
saints in the early days of Christianity who avoided their 
own relatives and persons of the opposite sex for 
conscience sake. There was the little girl, Asella, aged 
twelve, for instance, who had a conscientious objection to 
looking at the face of a man and who prayed till her 
knees became like those of a camel. Conscience like 
this we may regard with awe or with horror: few of us 
will echo St. Jerome’s praise of it. Similarly, one is 
inclined nowadays to smile at St. Marcus’s conscientious 
objection to seeing his mother, even when at her earnest 
entreaty his abbot ordered him todo so. His conscience 
commanded him at once to obey, and to disobey. In 
the end he paid his mother a visit in disguise and with 
his eyes shut. His mother did not recognise him, and 
he did not see her, but he had obeyed the abbot and, one 
presumes, satisfied his conscience. There have been 
periods in the history of religion when an opposition 
appears to have been imagined between obedience to 
God and obedience to the individual conscience. There 
are in the legends of the Christian Church numerous 
stories of initiates into the religious life being called upon 
to imitate Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac and 
outrage their consciences by murdering their children. 
Thus we hear of an ascetic called Mutius who, at the 
command of an abbot, was about to throw his eight- 
year-old child into a river, when the other monks saved 
it. This last case, extreme though it is, is not so 
eccentric as it seems. The story may be read as a fable 
unfolding the view of the conscience widely held in the 
ancient world. In Greece and Rome until a late period, 
according to some writers, the communal conscience was 
regarded as having the right to overrule the individual 
conscience in everything. In Athens or Rome no one 
would have understood the position of a conscientious 
objector, say, to bearing arms for the State. The virtue 
of obeying the laws was the supreme virtue: that there 
might also be a virtue in disobeying the laws was 
scarcely suspected. Socrates laid such emphasis on the 
importance of obeying the laws at all costs that he 
refused even to escape from prison and save his life 
though his friends had made every preparation for it. 
Even in those days, however, the dilemmas of conscience 
must have been more sympathetically regarded than 
many writers admit. When Antigone chose to obey 
her conscience rather than the tyrant and buried her 
brother, she acted in a manner which must have won 
the admiration of thousands of Greeks ‘as it wins the 
admiration of thousands of modern Christians. And 
every civil war in the ancient world in which good men 
were to be found on both sides must have been the 
occasion of conscientious questionings comparable to 
those felt by men in the modern world. 
It may safely be said, however, that the modern world 
is more inclined to give the individual credit for his 
conscience than was the case in former times. We do 
not admit that the right of conscience is supreme in so 
far as to leave the State no right to punish a man who 
conscientiously defies its laws. But we like to give the 


“‘ conscientious objector ’’ all the rope possible which is 
consistent with the safety of the State. We feel that a 
democratic State can be founded only on the acquiescence 
of its citizens, and so we do our utmost not to violate 
the conscience of any honest and intelligent man. This 
does not mean that the State abdicates its right to 
coerce: it means only that it exercises discretion and 
humanity in using it. There are cases in which it has 
to make use of it. It would feel itself bound to interfere 
with a conscientious thug or a conscientious widow who 
wished to sacrifice herself on her husband’s tomb. The 
community as well as the individual has a conscience 
which must not be violated. Itis patient of conscientious 
scruples only in those who can be regarded as ordinarily 
sane. Thus, whether we agree with them or not, we 
find it easy to make allowance for those who have con- 
scientious objections to vaccination. We know that 
these objections are held by many men of fine intellect 
and high moral character. The vaccinator asks his 
opponent to sacrifice a certain natural humane feeling 
about animals for the good of the human race. The 
anti-vaccinator replies that he does not believe that the 
human race can possibly benefit from an outrage on its 
moral sense. There are, it is clear, men of sensitive 
conscience on both sides of the controversy, and the 
State feels that on the whole it stands to lose less from 
a very slight risk of smallpox than from the risk of 
rousing a storm of consciences against it on the part of 
men and women who are, it is generally admitted, 
reasonably high-minded citizens. Similarly, liberty 
of conscience in matters of religion has come to be re- 
garded in most countries as one of the rights of man. 
True, the Protestant churches do not yet permit within 
their own walls that liberty of conscience which their 
founders demanded from Rome. They have, for the 
most part, merely founded a new series of communal 
consciences, almost as tyrannical over the individual 
conscience as the Church against which they rebelled. 
Still, it is unquestionable that the heretic has nowadays 
an easier time than he has ever before had in the 
Christian era. Christianity, with the emphasis it lays 
on the importance of the individual soul, was bound to 
lead to a similar emphasis on the importance of the 
individual conscience. That is why, even at a time of 
world war, those Christians who object to fighting 
are no longer persecuted as they were in the days of 
Marcus Aurelius. Most decent people now feel that if a 
man has a genuine conscientious objection to fighting 
the State should not compel him to do so, though it has 
a perfect right to demand of him some alternative service. 
On the other hand, the State feels the necessity of being 
on its guard against what may be called the bogus 
conscience. One feels no respect for the conscience of 
the man who told a tribunal the other day that he could 
not conscientiously go to the assistance of a wounded 
soldier or a baby that had been injured by a Zeppelin 
bomb. This is sheer unintelligence and muddlement. 
Obviously, the objector in this case was an eccentric 
without the slightest knowledge of the conscientious case 
against military service even of a non-combatant nature. 
It is ridiculous that anyone should take him seriously 
as a conscientious objector. The Quaker and the 
Christadelphian would feel bound to come to the aid of 
anyone in distress, even though they might refuse to 
take the military oath or enter any part of the military 
machine. At the same time, it is difficult to see the 
logie of the position of those who regard it as wrong to 
take up the sword or to support others who have taken 
up the sword and yet accept the legal system and the 
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police system of the State which are ultimately founded 
on the sanction of the sword. It seems to us that dis- 
belief in the sword logically involves disbelief in the use 
of force in civil life and leads to the Christian anarchirm 
of Tolstoy. On the other hand conscience has seldom 
the roundness of logic. What is evident, when we take 
the Quaker case into consideration, is that, here is a body 
of citizens whose heightened moral sense, whose sensitive 
consciences has, in a great number of directions, been a 
benefit and not an injury to the State. The State would 
have the power—-say, if you like, it would have the right 
—to punish them for refusal of military obedience. But 
would the State gain by it? The worst kind of news- 
paper would, no doubt, gain a thrill of vengeful satisfac- 
tion. But the State would not even gain military 
obedience. It would simplv lose the acquiescent service 
of a number of good citizens in other directions. It is 
a paradox, but an almost obvious truth, that the State 
often actually gains fiom the courageous individual 
consciences of those who oppose the communal conscience 
most vehemently. 


UPLIFT 
“ T Uplift’s the word »” said a New York paper 





some time ago in a headline, with a fine and vague 

threat in the uncompleted sentence. ‘“ Uplift” 
certainly is the word in the United States, as you discover 
before you have enjoyed many hours in the country. 
When you have been there a week you begin to reflect 
upon its significance as a social symptom. In England 
you have not come across the term—that is, you have 
not known it as an abstract noun of ethical import. 
The young men of Carmelite House have not yet 
learned to use it. The popular dictionaries do not 
contain it. Even the big Webster, that sound American 
classic, has no place for it; but we must assume that 
Sir James Murray’s successors, when shortly they come up 
with the U’s in the greatest of all dictionaries, will not be 
able to pass it by. 

Now you cannot understand America unless you 
have mastered the nature and manifold forms of Uplift. 
It is ubiquitous. You cannot escape it. The word is 
on the lips of the most responsible and sober-minded 
speakers. It is invaluable to the journalistic writer. 
The verbal currency of the social club and philanthropic 
committee would be helpless without it. As for the 
thing, the abstraction, the intangible entity—where is 
it not manifest and operative ? Uplift is the inspiration 
of all the settlements and social centres ; of the hunters 
of graft and the evangelists of the Clean City; of the 
Montessorians, the penal reformers, and the creators of 
ideal commonwealths for supposed incorrigible lads 
and lasses. It rings through the Sunday forums, those 
astonishing gatherings of men and women, composed 
mainly of raw new American citizens, hardly yet a 
step removed from Ellis Island. Uplift runs riot in the 
summer schools where, on hillside and by mountain 
lake, the earnest young graduates of the State university 
or normal school assemble for mutual stimulus during 
the long vacation. Its influence takes concrete shapes 
of much more than local importance. It adds the 


touch of idealism to the powerful and profitable journal- 
istic industry of muck-raking. It is the spring of the 
Good Government movement and the 


Prohibition 





crusade. % Without it the new experiments in democracy 
entered upon so blithely by some of the Western States 
would lack the special enthusiasm which informs their 
inventors. Some, indeed, would go further still and 
assert that Uplift was the sole creative force of the new 
Progressive party which, under what seemed to us the 
rather incongruous leadership of Theodore Roosevdt, 
swept into its current so vast a number of tributary 
streams of political activity and social service four 
years ago and has since spent its force. 

But what, it may be asked, is there in Uplift, as 
understood in America, that does not belong to the 
social fervour of our English leagues and guilds and 
brotherhoods ? Much every way, as the Apostle has it. 
A cynically appreciative young American was insisting 
the other day that Uplift was more than sufficiently 
manifest at the Fabian Summer School. But somehow 
we on this side have not so far envisaged it as a single 
Power not Ourselves that makes for righteousness. We 
have not endowed it with personality to be worshipped 
or invoked. We have not even named it. Here you 
may be dimly conscious of its presence. Over there you 
must recognise it as an ideal, a social force, a divinity. 
You have to reckon with it—not alone in the church, the 
club, and the town meeting, but in national politics, in 
commerce, and (quite decisively) in the Press and current 
literature. The really representative Americans of the 
time are to be found among its literary prophets. Theirs, 
you may quite accurately say, is the power and the 
glory, the popular fame and the money reward : witness, 
for example, the most widely renowned (in America) of 
all the victims of the Lusitania—Elbert Hubbard, the 
perfect master, alike in lay-sermon, advertisement, and 
epigrem, of Uplift for the average man. 

Uplift, maybe, is not amenable to exact definition, 
but no disguise (though, to be sure, it does not affect 
disguises) would avail to obscure its presence and 
purpose. There are many ways in which you may form 
an idea of Uplift, but possibly the best of all notions 
of its being and scope is to be gained by a little attentive 
study of the newspapers and magazines. There is 
hardly a journal in the republic which has not its 
department of Uplift. This may be a separate section, 
kept within rigid limits; or it may be in the nature of 
a central reservoir, from which flows a stream of influence 
pervading or diluting the whole. In the daily Press a 
separate department is the rule. No paper is so aban- 
doned as to be without the page which may be called 
the uplifters’ playground. It furnishes a staggering 
contrast to every other page. You turn, so to say, 
from the brutal world to the nursery or the garden 
enclosed. There most things are sordid or mean; 
here everything is sweet and sentimental—uplifting 
anecdotes and reflections, uplifting advice, uplifting 
humour. Stories of beings much too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food; accounts of what the 
organised uplifters are thinking and doing, the various 
and marvellous cults and circles. And how remote it all 
seems from the world in which the American man spends 
his days! 

For an example of the pervasive influence, as distinct 
from the Uplift department of the general store, turn 
to the weekly and the monthly magazines—in technical 
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quality of writing and format so greatly superior to 
the corresponding publications on this side. It is the 
boast of the purveyors of our popular reading matter 
that everything sent out by them is—like Pickwick, as 
its author saw it—incapable of bringing a blush to the 
cheek of modesty. But this is to boast of a negation, 
a mere abstention from naughtiness. The American 
publisher is more thoroughgoing. Goodness with him 
is standardised, reduced to a scientific formula. It is 
not only that American stories are ingenuous, full of 
nice people, and provided with the happiest endings. 
The Uplift is positive and systematically worked in. 
There must be no mistake about the conclusion and the 
total impression. These must be optimistic and en- 
couraging, such as to make the reader sure of a smile 
and of feeling good as he turns the page. We want no 
unpleasantness, no disturbing questions, no uncertainty, 
no suspicion of moral confusion. Everything must 
be smooth, clear and ringing. An expenditure of 
fifteen cents must be equivalent to a measurable 
amount of Uplift: else the magazine is not going, as it 
should go, into the American home. It is offending 
the great public, and its conductors will soon begin to 
hear something disagreeable from the big advertisers. 

There is no need to say that American religion 
furnishes a peculiarly favourable atmosphere for the 
exploitation of what used to be called the moral senti- 
ment. Uplift, indeed, is the essence of all the fancy 
faiths : Christian Science, the New Thought, the Higher 
Thought, Vedanta, Bahaism, Point Loma, and the 
various forms of salvation through intestinal gardening 
—the Fasting Cure, Filetcherism (that is, super- 
mastication), and Battle Creek. And how vast and 
unmanageable its literature—from the scriptures of 
Mrs. Eddy, through Dresser and Ralph Waldo Trine, 
to the inexhaustible runnels of Ella Wheeler Wilcox ! 
With so unlimited a continent to work in, Uplift finds 
continually new worlds to conquer—the most remarkable 
of all, perhaps, being the new Religion of Business, 
the cult of the inspired millionaire, the new science of 
Success, with its astonishing range of advertisement 
applied to the commercial uses of idealism. ‘* Command 
yourself in order that you may command success. Be 
good that you may make money.” 

The uplifter has supplanted the reformer. No one 
in American public life, you will be told, would to-day 
announce himself as a reformer, for the word, which 
with us implies merely conservatism of the slowest and 
trustiest order, has been discredited in the United States 
beyond redemption. But the uplifter may still for a 
short time take pride in his label—though the laugh 
is working up and you will soon see it crinkling all 
over the pages of Life and the New York Evening Sun. 
And then, when the uplifter begins to feel shy of showing 
himself on Broadway (or even on Boston Common), 
we shall be quite glad to remember that, after all, he 
had his value and his uses. In a world of blatant 
materialism he contrived to hold aloft the banner of 
the ideal. He reminded the most successful trading 
class ever known in the world that man does not live 
by greenbacks alone. His social spirit, maybe, was 
needlessly flabby and undiscriminating ; but, when all 
is said, it was a genuine social spirit. And Uplift is 





justified of its offspring. For though it is made 
common by the Trines and ridiculous by the Wilcoxes, 
it is ennobled and glorified by its greater children, by 
such as Judge Lindsey of Denver and Jane Addams of 
Chicago. Ww. W. 


THE RAIDS OF THE AMAZON 


ANTS 


OR more than forty years zoology has been con- 

HF tinuously enriched by the observations of Prof. 

Carlo Emery, an Italian naturalist, who has 
grown old in the service of entomology and in the study 
of ants in particular. His last paper reports on recent 
investigations of the European Amazon ant, one of the 
handsomest and most bewildering of pismires. To 
appreciate Emery’s advance we must recall the main 
facts of a strange story. Transitory mixed colonies of 
two species of ants are not very uncommon ; they lead on 
to cases like the blood-red ant, Formica sanguinea, a 
gifted, belligerent creature which usually makes slaves 
of the workers of other species, but can thrive well 
enough without them if it chooses. Very different from 
these sanguinary ants, as they may be called, are the 
degenerate slave-holders and the social parasites, which 
are altogether dependent on their slaves or hosts. But 
between the degenerate forms which have surrendered 
independence for ease, and the sanguinaries which can be 
independent if they will, are the Amazons. They cannot 
live without slaves, and yet they have not so far become 
in any marked way degenerate. The European species, 
Polyergus rufescens, was first recognised as a slave- 
holder by the Swiss entomologist Pierre Huber (in 
1810); his fine observations were extended by his 
fellow-countryman Auguste Forel, also working on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva; and now Professor 
Emery has added to the story. The American Amazons 
have been best studied by Professor W. M. Wheeler. 
Workers and queens have jaws well suited for killing, 
but ill-suited for burrowing, or obtaining food, or 
tending the young. They cannot dig, but to beg and to 
steal they are not ashamed. They are militarist aristo- 
crats who will not soil their hands with toil. As Professor 
Wheeler puts it: ‘“‘ While in the home nest they sit 
about in stolid idleness or pass the long hours begging 
the slaves for food or cleaning themselves and burnishing 
their ruddy armour, but when outside the nest on one of 
their predatory expeditions they display a dazzling 
courage and capacity for concerted action compared 
with which the raids of the ‘ sanguinary ants ’ resemble 
the clumsy efforts of a lot of untrained militia.””. But 
they have paid for their combative accomplishments 
dearly, for they cannot live without their auxiliaries or 
hosts or slaves. We use all these words because no 
one of them alone will serve to denote the strange 
association. It will be borne in mind that the actively 
militarist creatures we are concerned with here are all 
non-reproductive females. 

A notable step was taken by Emery in 1908 and 1909 
—namely, the starting of an experimental nest. He 
introduced a fertilised queen Amazon into one of M. 
Charles Janet’s formicaria which was inhabited by a 
colony of Brown Ants. One of the first events was that 
the Amazon queen slew the Brown queen, and was 
enthroned in her stead. In the course of two years, for 
we must omit the details, Professor Emery had a flourish- 
ing colony consisting of Amazons who had never been 
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outside the walls and a serviceable number of brown 
slaves. The importance of the experiment is evidently 
that it shows how a mixed colony of Amazons and 
auxiliaries may arise. In the early days of the colony in 
question the slaves treated the Amazons as if they were 
pets ; they would not let them even take an airing in the 
illumined part of the formicarium, and if one escaped 
it was quickly brought indoors again. By and by, 
however, the Amazons became more numerous and 
fidgetty (“‘ remuantes ’’), and one after another set out 
on scouting expeditions. When we remember that 
they were exploring a new world, we cannot but be 
amazed that a solitary scout, discovering a nest of 
brown ants, should forthwith enter, attack the crowd 
of workers, seize a cocoon, and carry it home. Instinct 
must have its way. In the summer of 1911, after scout- 
ing had continued for some time, Emery noticed one 
afternoon a growing excitement, and the issue of a 
platoon of sixty Amazons. But they only went a 
couple of yards or so, and then returned. About an hour 
afterwards there was another sally which made straight 
for a colony of Brown Ants and came back laden with 
prisoners (babies and children as usual). Going and 
coming several times the Amazons got over four hundred 
and fifty prisoners that evening. In 1912 and 1913, 
Emery continued working with his artificial nest which 
he shifted hither and thither (a method likely to be 
very useful in tackling myrmecological problems), and 
he confirmed Forel’s description of the rapidity and 
precision of some of the predatory raids. This probably 
depends in part on the previous reconnoitring, and it 
seems likely enough that a scout who has discovered a 
suitable object of pillage may give the direction to the 
raiders, if it does not actually lead the way. In one 
instance, reported by Forel, the nest to be pillaged was 
at a distance of over sixteen feet, but the Amazon 
army went straight for the goal. A most extraordinary 
case, which Emery cites, was long ago reported by 
Ebrard. One forenoon he took home a nest of common 
ants enclosed in a carefully tied handkerchief, and de- 
posited it in a room on the second storey, meaning to 
give the warblers in his aviary a treat. In the course of 
the afternoon, on returning from a walk, he found his 
servants in a state of great excitement, for the house had 
been invaded by legions of Amazon ants which had made 
their way upstairs and pillaged the precious hand- 
kerchief, carrying off the cocoons meant for the singing 
birds. The probability is that a wandering scout had 
discovered the treasure in the napkin and had carried 
the news to headquarters. Hence the raid—prompt, 
precise, and resolute; and our admiration for the 
Amazons grows. 

In one of Emery’s experiments, the artificial nest was 
placed in a walled court with no trace of desirable objects 
of pillage. Yet there were repeated expeditions. Were 
these prompted by the victims of illusion, who “ believed 
they had discovered ant nests where none existed ?”’ 
This being absurd, Emery would have us note that his 
particular colony had been transplanted into a terra 
incognita, where, naturally enough (are we not poig- 
nantly aware of analogous cases in human warfare ?) 
the expeditions were a little fatuous. In an established 
Amazon colony, however, mastery of the environment 
is soon attained, and the raids are swift and sure. We 
do not hold up Amazon ants as ideals for mankind—or 
should we not say womankind in a case like this ?—but 
we confess to some admiration for their promptness, 
precision, courage—and success. It is rather a de- 
spicable business this kidnapping of children for slaves— 


but the Amazons do it well. In one raid which began 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, over a thousand 
prisoners were taken before quarter to seven, when 
Professor Emery’s son stopped counting. It seems 
likely that the Amazons are moved by an instinctive 
restlessness, which becomes periodically irrepressible, 
and leads to the impetuous raids, which, by the way, 
are almost invariably confined to the afternoon. 

In 1914 the veteran observer made a study of a 
flitting from one nest to another. On the first afternoon 
the Amazons were seen carrying their slaves, sometimes 
in contradictory fashion in opposite directions; but 
after that the slaves did most of the work of transporting 
the young, and even carried their mistresses. On another 
occasion Emery saw an unusual sight, perhaps a mutiny, 
but more probably a madness. Several slaves attacked 
an Amazon, and began to pull her about ; she slew two 
of them forthwith, but was soon afterwards attacked 
by another Amazon and there ensued a quarrel fatal to 
both. Next day the slaves were seen carrying off the 
bodies. Like Huber and Forel before him, Emery 
puzzled over the resistance that the auxiliaries often 
offer to the issue of an expedition of Amazons. Forel 
suggested that the young auxiliaries, brought in from 
outside, have to become accustomed to the strange 
proceedings before they can acquiesce in raids as part 
of the order of the day. Emery suggests, however, 
that there is something subtler—namely, “a myrmeco- 
philous relation ’’—that the servants hold their mistresses 
as something like wayward pets. He admits, however, 
that in the course of the summer this relation wears 
rather thin. One is tempted to recall the way in which 
the servants carry their strayed mistresses home, or the 
influence of evil communications seen in the fierceness 
which sometimes infects the timid Brown Ants, and 
leads them to share in the slave-making. But vur 
last note on this weird under-world—full of warning and 
caricature—must be the sad question whether these 
intrepid Amazons are doomed in the course of evolution 
to the degeneration which has beset other emmets who 
have played with their independence. 

J. ArtHur THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE RESULTS OF PEACE BY COMPROMISE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the note which you append to the letter in your last 
issue from Mr. Frank Mathews, you do not recognise the point 
which he brings out somewhat forcibly—viz., the important part 
which the war-experienced youth of Europe are going to play in 
determining all Governments against war during the thirty years 
or so in which they will be the main body of the voters. They, at 
least, will have full knowledge of its abomination and senseless 
waste. Moreover, the post-war period will see the consolidation 
of international labour for the prevention of war and a saner con- 
dition of international life, so that when the time of inter-state 
strain comes again it may prove impossible for statesmen to revert 
to war as a solution of their difficulties. on 

These factors should prove even more important in establishing 
conditions of permanence in the peace made than the nature of the 
peace itself, but they may be enormously hampered by a peace 
which is merely a victor’s peace and not a European one.— 
Yours, etc., C,. HEaTH. 

Oxted. 

March 7th. ; 

[Our correspondent writes us as if peace were a question to be 
settled between ourselves and the German people. Like so many 
pacifists he overlooks the fundamental factor in the situation— 
namely, that the Government of Germany is a veiled autocracy, 
over whose actions the German people have no control and very 
little influence. Nor is there any certainty that they will have 
more influence after the war—that depends on its result. If there 
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were rospect of being able to deal with the German people 
on. whole attitude on this question would naturally be 
different.—Ep. N.S.] 


itor of THE New STATESMAN. 

ce ie eh Bev to the issue raised by Mr. Frank Mathews, 
I suggest that a permanent peace is not so much dependent upon 
whether it is the result of decisive military operations or of com- 

romise between equally exhausted belligerents, as whether such 
se are themselves equitable, having regard to the issues and 
factors involved. The continual friction between France and 
Germany was not the result of the German victories, but of the 
spoliation of part of French territory. That left an ever open 
wut do our Pacifist friends imagine that the Central Powers, in 
possession of Belgium, part of France, Poland, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, would be willing to compromise on the basis of respecting 
the rights of nationalities? If not, what hope is there of any 

i le compromise ? 

—, ‘aa, should be not so much to attempt to crush 
Germany (or even * Prussian militarism *’—that is their concern), 
but to convince her (by forcible means if necessary) that there will 
be no permanent peace apart from the recognition of those rights 
and liberties which she has all along ignored or suppressed.— 
Yours, etc., Cuas. E. Smita. 

Birmingham. 

March 5th. 


THE UNDERPAYMENT OF WOMEN CLERKS 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1n,—I was pleased to see the letter of G. D. S. in last week’s 
issue, and hope the matter will not be allowed to drop. 

There is a danger that the public may fall into the error of 
imagining that overtime is being reduced, whereas what is actually 
proposed is a reduction of the payment for overtime, and under 
the conditions now suggested it will be quite easy for a clerk to 
work ten hours overtime in a week, and after paying for teas have 
little more than a shilling left in the way of extra remuneration. 

There is, of course, a tendency to regard all clerks employed in 
Government departments as being well paid for short hours of 
easy labour, but this is by no means a correct conception of the 
temporary clerks’ position. As will be seen from your corre- 
spondent’s letter, the salaries paid, particularly to the women 
clerks, are disgracefully low, and it is undeniable that in the first 
instance the authorities attempted to palliate the low salaries by 
promises of considerable paid overtime. a 

What ought to be insisted upon is a decent minimum salary such 
as would not make the demand for a 48-hour week so scandalous 
an extortion as it is under present conditions.—Yours, etc., 

(National Union of Clerks). Frep HuGHEs. 

13 Brunswick Square, W.C. 

March 7th. 


THE REFUSAL OF PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS 
To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I think that your comments this week with regard to 
cases of men discharged from the Army on account of tuberculosis 
are unjust. Having come in contact with a good many such cases, 
what I am surprised at is that more than half should have received 
pensions. My experience in the tuberculosis ward of a large military 
hospital is that not a quarter of the cases there dealt with had been 
on active service. Many had only been in the Army a few weeks, 
and owned that they had in the past undergone treatment in open- 
air institutions, but had not stated this at their medical examina- 
tion. Cases in the early stages of the disease are nevertheless, if 
they desire it, sent away for a course of open-air treatment at 
Army charges before they are discharged. ; 

Some men in my ward had re-enlisted three or four times after 
being discharged ; each time going to a different regiment, and 
causing us endless trouble to get them out of the Army—in the 
meantime filling a useful bed for weeks. I have often tried to find 
out what possessed them to doit. One told me that people called 
him a “ slacker,” another that he hadn’t any other work, another 
that he should do it again after he had had a rest, as he didn’t feel 
ill. I think the 2s. 6d. on enlistment attracts them and even the 
time spent in hospital (dull as it must be) when they draw full pay 
and separation allowance and are fed on the fat of the land. And 
I don’t see how they are to be stopped if they destroy their dis- 
charge certificates and deny previous enlistment. The fault may 
be said, of course, to be with the medical officers who examine 
them. Yet it is extremely difficult to detect incipient cases of 
tuberculosis—the medical officers are not specialists—and 
naturally when there is doubt the Army gets the benefit. 


At all events I should deduce from my experience and your 
figures that all tuberculosis cases who have any real claim for 
pensions have received them. To my mind a much more unfair 
thing is that the widow and family of a man who meets his death 
accidentally in the army get only about a third of the pension 
which would have been granted if he had been killed in action. 
The case in my mind is that of an officer who was accidentally shot 
after about six months’ service in France, and whose wife and three 
children are left almost unprovided for.—Yours, etc., 

An Army NURSE. 





March 6th. 


[We have no doubt that there are many such cases as our corre- 
spondent describes, but we do not think, nevertheless, that our 
comments were unfair since we expressly excepted the case of the 
man who “ had fraudently misled the doctor who examined him.” 
Our point is that where the disease can be shown to have been 
“ aggravated ” by service conditions, the War Office—provided 
the man did not deceive the doctor—has no business to repudiate 
responsibility merely on the ground that the disease existed, 
perhaps in a permanently dormant form, before enlistment. We 
understand that the War Office authorities are now beginning to 


~ 


recognise this.—Ep. N.S.] 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—* Lens,” in his second article on “ Imperial Eugenics,” 
wrote in reference to the rapid increase of Canada’s output of 
wheat and oats from 1901 to 1911—-which may not mean a similar 
increase of her total food production : “ Again I commend these 
figures . . . to the monomaniacal Malthusianism which, even to- 
day, is pouring cold water on the campaign for the better care of 
infancy, on the ground that for every mouth thus saved an older 
one must perish for lack of food. This, at a date when the world 
does not know what to do with the wheat in it!’ Yet the food 
prices steadily rose during these years. I might also commend to 
‘“* Lens ” an editorial statement in your issue of September 4th : 
“* . .. unfortunately, in the world as a whole, there is a real 
shortage of food-stuffs. . . .” 

In this week’s issue “* Lens ” writes: ‘‘ The civilian death-rate, 
which should have been going down for years past, according to 
the Neo-Malthusian assertion of a high positive correlation 
between birth and death rates, rose markedly, of course under the 
influence of the war. But we must not assume that the war was 
wholly responsible. The death-rate has been rising since 1912.” 
As the Neo-Malthusians have pointed out, the death-rate has been 
rising since 1912 because the birth-rate has been practically 
stationary since 1912, and food prices have meanwhile continued 
to rise. And when “ Lens” uses the word “ assertion” is he 
meaning to suggest that there is not a high correlation between 
birth and death rates ? 

With regard to Dr. E. C. Snow's statement, again referred to by 
“ Lens,” as to the rising age-distribution pointing to a stationary 
or diminishing population in a few years time, it might be per- 
fectly true if the great majority of men were married. But a 
large percentage of men are still unable to get married owing to the 
economic and social conditions. These will improve as the birth- 
rate falls among the poor, and this will gradually increase the 
marriage rate and arrest the fall of the birth-rate. In view of our 
coal and iron advantages, it is absolutely certain that (after we 
have recovered from the war) for many years the birth-rate in 
Great Britain will remain at something over 18 per 1,000, and the 
death-rate at something below 14 per 1,000, giving us a rate of 
natural increase of population of at least 5 per 1,000 per annum.— 
Yours. ete., 

B. Duntop, M.B. 
(Hon. Sec. Malthusian League). 
March 7th. 


WW[Lens writes: “ The official Memorandum of the Dominions 
Royal Commission has shown that our Empire signally differs 
from others in that its food production has vastly outrun its 
population increase. The main Neo-Malthusian assertion as to 
population always keeping up with food supply is thus disproved. 
The only reply available is that food costs more—an irrelevance 
obvious to those who cite and those who hear it. The editorial 
statement quoted by Dr. Dunlop did not and could not apply to 
the British Empire, nor to the present time, which is the subject 
under discussion. Of course, Dr. Dunlop may take the view that 
the proper function of Canada’s food is to feed the United States, 
or Prussia! I do not question the high correlation usually ob- 
served between birth- and death-rates ; but I totally deny the Neo- 
Malthusian inference that, for instance, the lowered birth-rate is 
the cause of the lowered death-rate ; and, like other students of 
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vital statistics who have no theory to prove, I point to the most 
recent figures, which show how a falling birth-rate, by its effect 
on age-constitution, ultimately raises the death-rate inevitably, 
thus blowing sky-high the whole argument based on the positive 
correlation hitherto more familiar. As for the assumption— 
disproved by, for instance, last year’s figures, as I noted—that 
something which raises the marriage-rate will arrest the fall in the 
birth-rate, has Dr. Dunlop ever seen a table of vital statistics in 
his life? Really, how is one to be patient with this sort of thing ?’’) 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—“ Lens ” is unfortunate in his references to the Reports 
of the Registrar-General. Referring to the statistics I quoted 
from the Report of 1913, of deaths in which alcoholism was given 
as a secondary cause, he says, “ by universal consent and the 
explicit warning (see p. Ixvii of Annual Report of Registrar- 
General for 1913, for instance) of those responsible for publishing 
them, such figures are worthless.” It would be a curious thing for 
the Registrar-General to publish a worthless table, and when I 
turn to the page indicated I find no vestige of any such warning. 
On the contrary, I find the statement, “ the contents of Table 
LXV. [the table from which I quoted] are on the whole very much 
what might have been expected from the general medical ex- 
perience of the connection of intemperance with disease, cirrhosis 
of the liver, lobar pneumonia and neuritis being the diseases most 
frequently associated with alcoholism on death certificates.” 

No one supposes that the figures given in this table represent 
all deaths in which alcohol plays a part, for the Registrar-General 
himself points out their incompleteness. But there is no reason 
to doubt that they represent approximately the relative incidence 
of the various pathological lesions associated with alcoholism, 
though probably cirrhosis of the liver is understated. To dismiss 
them as worthless, therefore, having regard to the point at issue, 
is absurd. 

The question—more of scientific interest than of practical 
importance—as to the influence of alcohol in directly predisposing 
towards tuberculosis is not easy to determine owing to the great 
difficulty of eliminating other factors, but such influence is far 
from being conclusively proved in the way airily assumed by 
** Lens ”’ in his original article. The following observation by Dr. 
Stevenson in the Annual Report of the Registrar-General for 1912 
is noteworthy, ‘“‘ The comparative infrequency of the mention of 
alcoholism upon certificates of death from phthisis may be noted. 
The frequency of such secondary mention in the case of deaths 
from disease in general was -25 per cent, but in that of deaths 
from phthisis only -07 per cent.” 

My remarks, of course, are not intended in any way to minimise 
the appalling evil of aleoholism.—Yours, etc., 
W. A. B. 


March 6th. 


Miscellany 
IRELAND IN FICTION* 


HERE are, it is believed, people who cannot under- 

stand the use of bibliographical lists. If they 
cannot read a book, they would rather not hear 

of its existence. To such folk the product of the odds and 
ends of leisure of a Jesuit Father during many years—a 
critically annotated, carefully classified list of novels dealing 
with all the various phases of life in Ireland, from prehistoric 
times down to the present day—will seem but a craze. Yet 
—as the housemaid may have said when she built a fire 
out of Carlyle’s first part of The French Revolution—there 
are other uses for books than to be read; other uses 
for novels than to fill an idle hour. The British Museum 
Catalogue, or Mudie’s latest list, may serve to remind us 
which books any given author has written. This helps us 
when what we want is (a) another volume by the man whose 
stories have interested us; (b) to study, perhaps for style, 
the whole product of any one author or school of authors. 
But what will enlighten us if we are interested in (x) human 
relationships and social environment in a particular place ; 





*JIreland in Fiction: a Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances and 
By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Maunsel. 


Folk-Lore. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ 


(y) the ways of everyday life, the “ social scenery,” at a 
particular period ; or (z) the habits of life and speech of a 
particular social stratum ? In the hundred thousand or so 
of extant novels in the English language, to say nothing of 
the contributions of France, Germany, Russia, and Italy— 
there is buried a vast amount of observation and criticism, 
not only, as we are accustomed to say, of “ human nature,” 
but also of its social environment at all ages and in all parts 
of the world. Of course it is often badly done, with great 
lack of accuracy and insight. Yet the sociologists have 
learnt to use, not so much as sources of exact information 
but as glimpses into regions that would otherwise count as 
unexplored, much unpromising material, such as travellers’ 
tales and missionary experiences, nursery rhymes and 
children’s games, hallucinations and dreams, even haunting 
memories and obstinate prepossessions. It is time that a 
stand was made on behalf of the value, as scientific material, 
of works of fiction. The novel—taken in bulk and scien- 
tifically digested—affords stuff in the nature of descriptive 
sociology far more valuable than the elaborate collections 
of newspaper cuttings to which Herbert Spencer applied 
that term. 

Where shall we turn if we want to know something about 
Ireland? There are, of course, the Parliamentary Blue- 
books—not that these tell the truth, any more than do the 
novels, for have we not been officially informed that there 
are no facts in Ireland? The histories are, to put it mildly, 
at least as partisan as the statistics. The serious accounts 
of travellers in Ireland are as unsatisfying as the guide- 
books. Moreover, all these efforts to convey to our minds 
** what Ireland is like” fail just because they omit the little 
things of which all life is made up—the momentary phases 
of colour and human feeling out of which, in unbroken suc- 
cession, human existence is actually constituted. Instead 
of these transient flashes, which alone are “ real,” the 
officials, the historians, the guide-book writers, the statis- 
ticians, and for the most part also the travellers, give us 
generalisations and abstractions. These, too, though they 
correspond to no single thing that ever was on land or sea, 
may be “ real” in their own way, but they have the defect, 
as material, of being secondhand; uscful and “ true ” for 
the purposes for which they were made, but not very ser- 
viceable, because neither exhaustive nor directed towards 
any other than their own ends, for allowing us to gain from 
them any adequate notion of what life in Ireland really is. 
For this notion we must go to fiction; and, be it added, 
learn how to use fiction, like an exquisite fossil in road 
material, for a purpose other than that for which it was 
invented. Naturally it is not always the best novel that 
yields the most useful sociological material. There are 
novelists who, in this way, have builded better than they 
knew—still more, than either their publishers or their 
literary reviewers ever knew ! 

Father Brown gives us, quite impartially, good novels and 
bad, Protestant libels on the Catholic Church and Catholic 
abuse of Protestant social life, historical novels extending 
over more than twenty centuries, novels seditious and 
revolutionary and novels “ High Tory” and Imperialist, 
sentimental novels, humorous novels, comic novels, novels 
of adventure and novels of mysticism, novels about Ulster 
and novels about Cork, novels about Dublin Society and 
Viceregal functions, and novels about Arran and Achil 
and the Wicklow Mountains. It seems as if every part of 
Ireland, every period of Irish history, every stratum of 
Irish Society, every industry or occupation of the people 
who live in Ireland, every phase of their character and 
every contour and shade of colour of the scenery amid 
which they live, must be represented in the couple of thousand 
novels thus analysed and annotated. Quite rightly, he does 
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not include any books merely because they were written by 
Irishmen or published in Ireland. They must be about 
Ireland, by whomsoever or wherever they have been written 
or published. Unfortunately he excludes fiction that is in 
yerse and fiction that is in dramatic form—hence the re- 
grettable omission of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s John Bull’s Other 
Island, as well as the writings of Synge and “ A. E.” But 
take it all in all, one can imagine no more valuable “ source- 
pook ” of Irish sociology than this volume. 

One heartily wishes that similar lists could be compiled 
of novels illustrative of human life and its social environ- 
ment in other places. Of historical novels there are indeed 
useful chronological and national guides (by Nield, Buckley, 
and Williams and Baker). If we want to read the novels 
describing life under the Norman Kings, life during the 
Crusades, life under the Black Death, life in the reign of 
Elizabeth, life at the Court of Charles the Second—quite the 
best way of getting a vision of these times—-we can without 
difficulty discover their authors, titles, and dates. But there 
is, so far as is known to the present writer, no list available 
of novels describing human life and its social environment 
in particular places. Yet anyone proceeding to Burma or 
Java, Natal or Japan, Argentina or the Bahamas, would do 
well to read on the voyage out all such books that he can 
discover. The Victoria League might consider the desira- 
bility of preparing such a bibliography of the novels dealing 
with the several parts of the British Empire. With the 
Jungle Folk, by E. D. Cuming, gives the stranger a better 
idea of Burma than all the guide-books and histories—just 
as Rudyard Kipling’s Kim has brought home India to 
millions who could never read James Mill or even Sir Alfred 
Lyall. There ought to be such a list compiled for each 
county and borough in Great Britain, giving the novels that 
have in any way pictured the local life. The Five Towns, 
which Mr. Arnold Bennett has compelled all the English- 
speaking world to know, are not the only places enshrined 
in fiction. Why has not an ingenious Londoner given us a 
Besantine London, being a guide to the sociological descrip- 
tions of the different quarters of the Great City to which, 
in his long series of novels, Sir Walter Besant devoted so 
much minute care ? 

It ought to be the duty of those in charge of every Public 
Library to compile a bibliography of the novels dealing with 
its county, whilst a suitable selection of them ought to be 
in the local school libraries. One result of such topo- 
graphical guides to fiction would be to teach our novelists 
not to cling so desperately to a few places—the West-end of 
London, Brighton, the Riviera, a shooting in Scotland— 
which seem to fascinate the majority of them into.a deadly 
monotony of social background. If they realised how few 
people had yet written about Keighley or Kidderminster, 
they might perchance betake themselves to these untrodden 
fields. Mr. St. John Ervine’s fine novel, Mrs. Martin’s 
Man, gains greatly from its being incidentally a social vision 
of Donaghadee. 

Then we need a bibliography of fiction classified according 
to the social strata and industrial tissue described. Where 
are the novels about “ business,”’ from all the mysteries of 
“ the City ” down to the romance of the small shopkeeper ? 
To what books are we to turn for ships and seafaring, for the 
life of the railway and the canal, for the strangely fascinating 
lead miners, for the great Co-operative Movement, for the 
sociology of the country banker? All this “* Descriptive 
Sociology,” of which a great deal more exists than any one 
of us remembers, needs cataloguing and classifying. What 
enterprising plutocrat will endow this intelligent biblio- 
graphy ? What patriotic publisher will set to work upon it 
after the Peace a displaced munition worker or a disabled 
soldier ? Sipney WEBB. 








THE NOVELIST OF TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY HOLLAND" 


HE great literary revival which passed over the whole 

I of the Netherlands just prior or subsequent to the 

year 1883 may be conveniently divided into three 
parts : the Jeune Belgique movement, which was French and 
bore its chief fruit in the works of Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, 
Georges Rodenbach, Van Lerberghe, Lemonnier, Gilkin, 
and Eekhoud; the West Flanders Studentenbeweging, 
whose inspirer and figurehead, Albrecht Rodenbach, was 
unhappily cut off at the very beginning of his career; and, 
lastly, the Young Holland movement, which centred itself 
in the periodical De Nieuwe Gids. This last, distinguishing 
itself from the first two, which primarily chose poetry and 
drama as their means of expression, numbered several 
famous novelists and critics among its adherents. Prose was 
their chief medium. The work of Van Eeden as short-story 
writer, of Frans Netscher as art critic and novelist, and of 
Louis Couperus as novelist and descriptive writer, may be 
mentioned as typifying that of practically the whole group. 
The dramatist, Heijermans, one of whose tragedies has been 
translated into English, is an exception, but a large part 
even of his literary output consists of novels and stories. 

Louis Couperus from the outset was obviously in full 
sympathy with the ideas of the Nieuwe Gids coterie. In 
1884, when he was twenty-one, he published a volume of 
poems which showed no slavish following of the old traditions 
but echoes of the newer voices. The next volume, entitled 
Orchideen (Orchids), a collection of pieces in prose and poetry 
published in 1886, showed still more clearly new influences 
at work. Rossetti, Keats, Spenser, Petrarch, Gautier, may 
be heard in such poems as the “‘ Laura” sequence, Odalisken, 
Lotos, Eros and Psyche. 

But Couperus presently found his true vocation—the novel. 
On returning from Java and Batavia, where he had spent his 
youth, and from later travels in Europe, which resulted in a 
volume, Reis-Impressies (‘Travel Impressions), he felt himself 
in a new Holland, a Holland imbued with the spirit of 
romance and open to foreign influences. The school of 
writers to which Couperus belonged called themselves 
“* Sensitivists,” a term which may be taken to imply that they 
accepted all the lessons of care and accuracy which the 
French Naturalists inculeated, but that they rejected all 
the crudities to which Zola’s methods, for example, had 
given rise. To record impressions with exactitude—that, 
in a word, was their aim. Couperus accepted it for his own, 
and added to their “ Sensitivism” his peculiar gift for 
psychological analysis. This combination of methods pro- 
duced his first novel, Eline Vere (1889). It marked the 
beginning of fame. Eline Vere, the central character, is a 
romantic girl, full of “ sensibility,’ whose undeceiving leads 
ultimately to her suicide. The novel in this respect is a 
sort of Northanger Abbey with a tragic ending. But it is 
not merely a single psychological study. The people among 
whom the central character moves represent that new 
Holland which Couperus had observed so curiously. Hence 
his novel is an impression of fin de siécle Dutch aristo- 
cratic society, its French veneer, its half-exotic culture, its 
wealth and thinly veiled philistinism. 

In several succeeding works Couperus did not equal, 
much less surpass, this first performance. Eline Vere was 
rightly called “‘ Een Haagsche Roman.” It was a masterly 
presentation of society life at The Hague. In Noodlot 
(Destiny), his next work, he went farther afield, and placed 


* The Later Life. By Louis Couperus. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Heinemann. 6s. 
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his characters principally in Norway and London. The 
chief figure has a good deal of resemblance to Eline Vere ; 
she is impressionable, romantic, modern. Her two con- 
tending lovers also have their counterparts in the first novel 
and again there is a tragic dénodment. But the enveloping 
society atmosphere is lacking; there is very little back- 
ground, and the novel falls rather flat in consequence. Much 
the same criticism may be directed against Illuzie. But 
Extaze (1892) certainly indicates progress. It is called “ A 
Study of Happiness,” and that is exactly what it is; a 
study of a supremely happy moment in a woman’s life. 
Again there is little of the society atmosphere which made 
Eline Vere such a notable book; on the other hand, there 
are many fine passages of prose which are not merely purple 
patches, but essential elements in an excellent impres- 
sionistic study of one emotion. Take, for example, the 
description of Cecilie’s state of mind when she realizes that 
she loves and is loved : 

But a short time before she had had such a narrow prospect—her 
children were away and loneliness enwrapped her like the night. And 
now, now she saw stretching away in front of her a long road, a wide 
horizon whose every inch gleamed and shone. Everything shone. . . . 
It was real, all of it was real. It was not merely a poet’s story; it 
existed, it gleamed in her heart like a sacred jewel, like a mystic rose 
with petals of light! A freshness as of dew was shed upon her, upon 
her whole life, upon the life of the senses, upon the life of outward 
appearances, the life of the soul and the life of the innermost realities. 
The world was a new world, fresh with newly formed dew, the world 
was the Eden of Genesis and her soul a soul of newness created from 
itself in a metempsychosis of yreater perfection, oi closer approach to that 
goal, which, far off, was like an invisible god hidden in the sanctity of 
his ecstasy of light, in the outshining of his very self. 

In the two novels, Epiloog and Metamorfoze, which were 
published respectively in 1893 and 1898, Couperus has given 
us psychological studies of an artist. Both have excellently 
written episodes, elaborated, sensuous writing of the sort 
Extaze showed to perfection, but no outstanding fresh 
characteristics. In Majesteit (1894), an intervening novel, 
Couperus broke fresh ground. Nominally, it is the analysis 
of a prince’s mind, but this thread is lost in the entanglement 
of a sensational romance, which is played partly in the great 
imaginary Kingdom of Lipara, half-Asiatic, half-European, 
partly in Gothland, whither the young Prince Othomar goes 
with his betrothed. We are constantly in the atmosphere 
of great palaces, Anarchists, people with names like Berengar, 
trusty valets, and marriage intrigues. This, with the capably 
written psychological part, is a fearsome conglomeration 
which reminds one of nothing more than the creations of 
Rider Haggard. Wereldvrede (World-Peace) is a sequel to 
this most ill-balanced story, but it solves no better the 
problem of mixing the two incompatible elements of psy- 
chology and exotic romance. 

In 1902 Couperus began to publish a tetralogy, De Kleine 
Zielen (Small Souls). This is the title of the whole and also 
of the first book. The three succeeding are called Het Late 
Leven (The Later Life), Zielenschemering (The Twilight of the 
Souls), and Het Heilige Weten (The Holy Knowledge). An 
excellent translation of the first volume by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos was issued some time ago ; his version of The Later 
Life has just been published ; it is good to know that the 
two remaining volumes are being undertaken by the same 
translator. 

The series of the Books of the Small Souls forms a study of 
individuals, of a family and of a society, somewhat in the 
style of Eline Vere, but with added penetration and truth, 
and with fewer faults—altogether a great achievement, 
considering the relative scales of the two works. The chief 
character is Constance, who has been ostracised by her 
family in consequence of a divorce from a man she did not 
love, and her marriage with Van der Welcke—an affair of 
transitory passion and subsequent mutual tolerance. After 


seventeen years Constance, with her husband, is received by 
her family at The Hague, and we are introduced to a collec- 
tion of “ small souls,” each one a distinct personality drawn 
with surprising understanding and wonderful vividness, 
Through the four books we follow their varied fortunes— 
Constance and her petty quarrels with her husband ; “ Addy,” 
her charming little son, the reconciler, whose unhappy but 
not hopeless love-affair fills the fourth book*; Paul, 
Constance’s dearest brother; Adolphine, her ineffably com- 
monplace sister; and their mother, whose death ends the 
third book. On many pages it is scarcely too much to say 
we are reminded of Turgeniev—there is the same impression 
of unassuming mastery; at other times of Galsworthy, 
whose aristocrats are neither so commonplace nor so attrac- 
tive. Couperus, especially in his dialogue passages, has 
made art triumph over triteness. He has victoriously 
demonstrated the well-known paradox of art, that the sub- 
ject does not matter. A boring conversation in real life may 
be unendurable, but if the artist reproduce a boring con- 
versation whose very boredom is its point, we shall read on 
enthralled. ‘‘ Small souls ” in real life and in this work of 
art are infinities apart. This is how Couperus makes them 
talk: they begin by referring to Constance’s divorce- 
scandal : 


* She killed her father.” 

“I knew De Staffelaer. A most estimable man.” 

** All these years she’s never been received by her husband's people.” 

‘“* T hear she’s intriguing now to get asked down.” 

“* The boy isn’t Van der Welcke’s.” 

** No, he had an Italian father.” 

“* She’s really a very common woman.” 

** But Marie’s her mother, isn’t she ? You can’t blame her for it.” 

** But the family a 

** Ought to have prevented 

“Her from coming to The Hague.” 

* That’s what I say, mevrouw.” 

** Yes, so do I.” 

** She’s living on her husband’s people’s money.” 

“Though the Van Lowes have something from their father, haven't 
they ?” 

** Not much.” 

** No, I know it isn’t much.” 

“The marriage is altogether a most unhappy one.” 

“* And the upbringing that boy’s getting—disgraceful.” 

“Yes ; he does just as he likes.” 





” 





And so on. ... The inexpressible triteness, the small 
indecencies, the dead level of intellect, the soulless intimacies 
of such a circle are here rendered with terrible precision and 
almost uncanny ability. And the pathos of the little- 
minded has not been passed over. The description of the 
death of Constance’s mother is given with wonderful restraint 
and effect. 

Couperus’ literary career did not end with the publication 
of De Kleine Zielen. He was, and is, the most prolific of 
those writers associated with the first years of the Nieuwe 
Gids. In 1908 he published Aan den Weg der Vreugde (On 
the Road of Joy), a novel of Italy; two years later a volume 
of miscellaneous reminiscences, Van en over mijzelf en 
anderen (About Myself and Others) in which he makes the 
interesting confession that he feels himself more in accord 
with the Italian mind than with that of any other nation: 
it is at once materialistic and sentimental. The last novel 
of which I have any knowledge is Antieke Toerisme (Ancient 
“Tourism ”), a travel-story of Egypt in the time of Augustus. 
But nowhere has Couperus repeated the triumph of De 
Kleine Zielen. That series of novels fully justifies his title 
of “The Dutch Bourget.” Until he returns to Holland 
and to his forte, the pyschological analysis of individuals and 
upper middle-class Dutch society, I feel he will provide no 
worthy successor to it. A. W. G. RANDALL. 





* It is intended to issue the fourth book under the title Dr. Adriaan. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
ERE was an amusing article on the humours of 
hymnology in last week’s New Witness. It was 
written by Mr. T. M. Pope and he had collected 
some strange freaks. Dr. Watts, it appears, began one of 


his children’s hymns with “Tis dangerous to provoke a 
God”; and observed in another that there was no sight on 


earth so fair as death : 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
a Can with a dead body compare. 


But possibly the most finished of his examples was that 
celebrating the virtues of four saints in one stanza : 

Ever constant in our aims, 

Like St. Philip and St. James : 

Always striving to be good, 

Like St. Simon and St. Jude ? 
As an essay in compressed hagiology this could not easily 
be equalled. 

* oa * 

It is an entertaining subject. Clergymen will often talk 
about it ; there is an indefinable flavour of harmless, indirect 
blasphemy about it. But there are places where you can 
find appalling hymns not in single spies but in battalions. 
Revivalist hymn-books and those of eccentric sects are always 
worth inspection. One of the worst on record is that used 
by the followers of Joanna Southcott. I have a copy dated 
1804, The title-page, headed “ The Song of Moses and the 
Lamb,” describes it as ‘“‘An Hymn Book for the Sealed 
Number or, the Millenium-Church, collected from the 
Writings of Joanna Southcott, the Woman Clothed with the 
Sun.” Underneath is a note, unaffectedly prefaced with 
“N.B.,” saying that “ Her writings are the leaves of the 
Tree of Life, for the healing of the Nations’; and a further 
statement, backed by the authority of Revelations, that 
“no man could learn that Song, but the 144,000, who were 
redeemed from the Earth.’’ Personally I should not greatly 
care to learn it, even though the editors candidly admit 
that they have made “a few necessary alterations, as the 
metres did require it.”” They corrected cautiously, however, 
as they held that “‘ every line in this Hymn-Book is true, 
and not the least inferior to the Bible, particularly to the 
Psalms of David ; yea far superior, and exceeds them.” 

* . * 


Joanna’s style may be exemplified by the assurance that 
men will never attain to glory until they recognise her 
divine mission and penitently 

With the woman do agree 
To take the fruit held out by she. 


To this use of pronouns she was addicted : another instance 
is 

The blades that I have call’d be wheat, 

Are those that judge the calling great, 

That they from Satan shall be free, 

And Pharaoh was a type of he. 


Occasionally she is, like most mystics, obscure : 
To warn their friend of ev'ry truth they know, 
‘Tis plain I did for them, the truth is so : 
And so the bread is on the waters cast, 
And like thy uncle now the Jews will burst. 


And almost invariably she has to labour hard to express 
herself. A good example is : 
Then as a sparrow on the house, 
Thou say’st thou stand’st alone, 
And with thee to assisting oft, 
The Lord well know’th thou’st none. 


It is not an improvement on the original image. 


This comparison of David (or another) with the sparrow 
is a favourite stumbling-block. It supplies one of the best 
passages in the extraordinary metrical version of the Psalms 
which, allowed in the eighteenth century by the Authority 
of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, is still, I 
believe, appointed to be sung in Scottish Congregations and 
Families. When originally issued the version was announced 
to be “ more plain, smooth, and agreeable to the Text than 
any heretofore.’ The sparrow passage runs : 

I like an owl in desart am, 
That nightly there doth moan. 
I watch, and like a sparrow am 
On the house-top alone. 
which may be agreeable to the text but is scarcely so to the 
reader. The normal course of this great hymnal might be 
shown by its transformation of By the Waters of Babylon 
which proceeds evenly to a perfect close with : 
Yea, happy shall he be, 
Thy tender little ones 
Who shall lay hold upon, and them 
Shall dash against the stones. 
This is what the translator had the impudence to call 
smooth. 
* * * 

Mr. Carnegie’s Trustees have just issued their Second 
Annual Report. I have nothing to do with those parts of 
Mr. Carnegie’s operations which relate to the provision of 
Public Baths and the Remuneration of Heroes; but there 
are some interesting developments to notice in library policy. 
During the year the Executive Committee began to carry 
out its announced intention of “ assisting from time to time 
libraries of a specialised character, designed to serve the 
interests not of localities, but of sections of the community 
at large.’’ Assistance has been given to the National Lending 
Library for the Blind ; the Committee has assisted to estab- 
lish a Central Lending Library for Students (common to the 
W.E.A., the Adult School movement, and such organisa- 
tions), for the supply not of “ cheap text-books, but the 
more expensive works which are beyond the resources of the 
students.” Assistance was given to the Agricultural Library 
at Rothamsted ; and was promised towards the commodious 
housing of the British Library of Political Science attached 
to the London School of Economics. It is even contemplat- 
ing the institution of “a scheme whereby the British 
Mercantile Marine may have the advantages of book-reading 
enjoyed by those ashore.’ Book-boxes are to be supplied 
to ships and exchanged at British ports of call. It is the 
kind of thing that may be realised by an imaginative body 
like the Carnegie Trustees whilst more sceptical and cautious 
people are estimating the difficulties and wondering whether 
the sailors will read the books when they get them. Judging 
from the narratives of Polar explorers, men who are cooped 
up with time on their hands will read absolutely anything 
and read it over and over again. 

* * * 

An innovation of wider importance is the plan for securing 
library provision for rural areas. You cannot, at present 
at all events, have a library in every village unless it is so 
small that its contents become exhausted. The Carnegie 
Trust scheme involves the establishment of central depdts 
which will circulate books among the village branches. 
Various experimental schemes have been inaugurated in 
English Counties, in the Scottish Islands and in Ireland ; 
and they are being carefully compared in order that the 
fittest kind may be made to survive. One occasionally 
comes across men interested in the manufacture and sale of 
books who watch these and similar operations with disquiet. 
But it is arguable that libraries actually stimulate the sales 
of books of permanent value. SoLomon EaGLe, 
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The characteristics of saga, as I understand them, are a 
stark grandeur and what we, in our twentieth century 
arrogance, call a childlike naivete. Mr. Hewlett has repro- 
duced the latter well enough in Frey and His Wife, but he 
has not so much as attempted the former. Nor is there 
any reason, it may be said, why he should have attempted 
it: Frey and His Wife does not set out anyway to be a 
saga. My difficulty is that I don’t know what it does set 
out to be, and consequently can’t tell whether it succeeds 
in being it. It is a short, vigorous, readable story, free from 
the artful artlessness and self-conscious archaism which too 
often disfigure historical or quasi-historical romance. It 
contains an adequate number of bangings and bashings with 
swords and axes, a delicate and natural but very slight 
love-story, and some straightforward and effective characteri- 
sation. But why did Mr. Hewlett write it? To amuse 
himself, I suppose: the whole performance strikes me as 
too easy for a writer of his attainments. Where is the 
morning-glow of The Forest Lovers, where the rich barbaric 
variety of Richard Yea-and-Nay, where the sheer beauty of 
Little Novels of Italy? Mr. Hewlett remains better than his 
imitators, but he is not nearly as good as himself. 

Frey was a wooden and a painted god, with a taste for 
blood-offerings and human sacrifice: his wife, who served 
him in the office of a rather bewildered and subdued inter- 
preter (there was a priest too, and their spheres of influence 
were not clearly defined), was neither wooden nor divine, 
but very human. To them in Sweden came, across the hills 
from Norway, Gunnar, fleeing from the consequences of a 
murder which he was falsely suspected of having committed. 
He fell in love with Frey’s wife, reformed Frey’s taste in 
sacrifice, and then chopped Frey in half and entered into his 
prerogatives. Gunnar was a gentle, good-humoured warrior, 
and by happy chance was able ultimately to return to Norway, 
embrace the Christian religion and settle down in wedded 
happiness. The trimmings of the tale are few, and the 
telling is humorously curt. 

I remember expressing a little doubt about Mr. Brown’s 
first novel. I was not sure that it was not merely a flash in 
the brain-pan of intellectual youth : one of the first-and-last 
things that almost every Oxford man except myself has pro- 
duced within twelve months of coming down. But I re- 
member also pointing out in these columns that Mr. Brown 
did the thing better than most, was close to life and reality. 
This praise has to be repeated of his new book, and at the 
same time the former doubts are dispersed. He has made 
his place as a novelist secure with Security. He has widened 
his range, clarified his vision, and got control of his style. 
He tackles here quite a number of problems, sociological and 
psychological, profound and superficial, with an ease which 
might almost be called mastery. This is not to say that I 
agree with him everywhere. I agree with him scarcely 
anywhere. The first part of his book is concerned with 
John Grant’s residence in Oxford as a philosophy don. It 
harps upon the limitations, the frustrations, the routines and 
conventions of a senior common-room : but it isn’t in the 
least fair to senior common-rooms, which are in many 
instances the most friendly, the most democratic, the most 
genial and the most kindly places in the world. Dons cannot 
be summed up as “ dead-heads.” The second part of Mr. 


Brown’s book is concerned with John Grant’s adventures as 
an associate of labour agitators, and again, I think, there is 
some unintentional unfairness, though Heaven knows some 





Party. In Security we get three strikes, two of them quite 
convincingly done, and all of them handled as by an expert, 
with knowledge at once intimate and peculiar. It is in the 
handling of the relation between Trade Unionism and 
Woman Suffrage that Mr. Brown is either a little ignorant 
or a little wilful. It is no part of my business to debate the 
theory here, but, frankly, I do not think he has got the facts, 

The love-story which occupies the third and fourth parts 
of the book puzzles me a good deal. I always suspect 
generalisations about either sex, for they are always wrong. 
Mr. Brown talks about “ the limitations of a sex that never 
faces all its desires at once, and then makes a decision or a 
compromise, but takes them in turn with exquisite caprice.” 
Well, well The security which John and his wife 
ultimately agree to aim at is a kind of happy medium—the 
mean that Aristotle did not mean, by the way. “ Beauty lies 
in the satisfaction of simplicity.” Or, again: “ The average 
—in practice and theory! . . . Common sense. No more 
fantastic ideals and towering temperament.” All this would 
be all very well if there were not an even simpler way—the 
way indicated in the old adage that the way to get happiness 
is not to go and look for it. Of John we are told : 

Wherever he moved, either in literary or theatrical or in revolutionary 
circles, wherever he turned among the people who did things, there he 
found this horror of spiteful jealousy, this utter waste of good energies 
in hate and backbiting and personal manceuvring. Wit snatched from 
creation to criticism, from doing to destroying ; loyalties flung aside 
and sacrifices wasted on the scrap-heap of self-love. 





T do not know how directly Mr. Brown means this to retort 
upon John himself ; but clearly a man who enters the Labour 
movement, as I gather John does, not so much to get the 
objective thing done as to satisfy his own nature’s needs, is 
doomed to find other people disappointing. He finds labour 
no more satisfying than learning—but satisfying to what? 
A similar lack of objectivity characterises his acquiescence 
in his wife’s adultery, an acquiescence born of laziness, not 
of any lofty theory of free-love, of forgiveness, or the like. 
I suspect Mr, Brown of being a little unsympathetic towards 
his own creation, but he is beautifully tolerant of him—and 
tolerance, says John, “is everything.” One last point: 
I do not know why Mr. Brown should have borrowed (page 
28) Sir (then Mr.) F. E. Smith’s best epigram. He is far 
more than clever enough to make his own epigrams. Security 
is a book of really absorbing interest. 

From the title of The Bent Twig, from the fact that its 
author is author also of 4 Montessori Mother, and from such 
sentences as “‘ not having been subjected to the cool, hardy 
conditions which caused Sylvia’s present clear-headedness, 
he felt his blood stirred to feel her there, so close, so alive, 
so young, so beautiful in the twilight ”—from all this you 
might guess a didactic intention. And indeed I think there 
is one, but it does not amount to much more than implying 
that if you have an inherited tendency to alcoholism and a 
bad bringing-up you will turn out badly—and it in no way 
spoils the artistic effectiveness of the story, which is long 
but not too long, and detailed but not too much so. The 
childhood part is the best and the love-affairs are not over- 
convincing, but the atmosphere, the little touches of 
characterisation, and especially the sympathies and idealisms 
throughout, constitute an attractive and engaging work. 
The pictures of American social life, of school, college and 
“* society,”” are admirable, and the style, everywhere com- 
petent, in places approaches beauty. The range takes in 
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social comedy as well as the tragedies of death, disease and 
jnsanity ; occasional crudities are more than balanced by 
much quiet thoughtfulness. I confess to having been, at 
the first glance, a little up-in-arms in defence of a young 
man who is relegated to the “ stone-age ’’ because of the 
passion with which he embraces the girl who has promised 
to marry him—for, after all, he cannot know that she doesn’t 
know what she is about: but, on further consideration, I 
withdraw my objection. There are passions and passions, 
and it is good to have them so sensitively discriminated. 
GERALD GOULD. 


CONTRABAND OF WAR 
The Law of Contraband of War. By H. Reason Pyke, LL.B. 
Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. net. 

There is no portion of the Law of Nations which contains 
so many intricate problems as the Law of Contraband of 
War. Its ramifications extend into almost every corner and 
crevice of the laws of war upon the sea. Mr. Pyke set himself 
a very vast and complex task : it is impossible to praise too 
highly the way in which he has carried it out. His object 
has been “ to trace the origin and development of the funda- 
mental principles (of the Law of Contraband) and impartially 
to set forth the rules of which it consists as exemplified from 
time to time in the practice of the chief naval powers.” He 
has brought to the pursuit of this object so much industry, 
learning, and acumen that his book should be secure of 
occupying a leading place among works upon the subject. 

The production of a first-class book on the Law of Contra- 
band is peculiarly timely. Mr. Pyke shows how old are the 
problems which have given rise to the Law of Contraband 
and have fashioned the principles which underlie the law. 
The law is really an attempt to effect a compromise between 
two conflicting rights, the right of the belligerent to bring 
the pressure of sea power to bear upon his enemy and the 
right of a neutral to trade. It is founded upon compromise 
because in principle it recognised the right of a belligerent to 
stop all neutral trade in articles to be used by the enemy for 
the conduct of the war and the right of the neutral to trade 
in all articles which would not be of assistance to the enemy 
for the conduct of the war. But it is in the nature of com- 
promises that they are usually not entirely satisfactory to 
either party, and this has certainly been the case with the 
Law of Contraband. The belligerent naturally regards the 
neutral who engages in supplying contraband to his enemy 
as performing an unneutral or unfriendly act. But such a 
view, in so far as the private individual neutral is concerned, 
is not really consonant with the practice of nations. A 
study of the facts which are fully set out by Mr. Pyke will 
show that, although there have been instances even in recent 
times in which neutral countries have attempted by their 
municipal law to prevent their subjects from trading in 
contraband of war, yet the general practice of the nineteenth 
century has been the non-responsibility of a neutral State 
for the contraband trading of its subjects. It seems, there- 
fore, to follow that such trade is not an unfriendly or non- 
neutral act, that the neutral retains the right to prosecute 
such trade subject to the right of the belligerent to prevent 
him if the belligerent can do so. Then, again, the belligerent 
who has command of the sea has always naturally desired not 
only to exercise pressure upon his enemy by keeping out 
supplies which the latter would use in the conduct of hos- 
tilities, but also by cutting him off from all foreign supplies. 
The tendency all through the last century was for belligerents 
to aim at doing this through very extensive lists of contra- 
band. This nibbling at the trading rights of neutrals has, of 
course, been carried still further in the present war. Mr. 
Pyke has an excellent chapter on “‘ Contraband in the War of 


1914-15,”” and throughout his book he deals with the effect 
of our practices in this war upon the law. Things happen 
with such rapidity in these times that it is impossible even 
to guess in what state the Law of Contraband will emerge 
when the last shot has been fired and the last neutral vessel 
searched. But one thing is certain: if you are to exercise 
the full pressure of sea-power and rely merely on the Law of 
Contraband, you must extend your contraband list to such an 
extent that the whole law is reduced to absurdity. You can 
in practice, therefore, exert your power to the full only by 
relying virtually upon the Law not of Contraband but of 
Blockade. And it is significant that we ourselves have only 
exercised our full power after the Order in Council of 
March 11th, 1915, by instituting what is in effect Blockade as 
an act of reprisal. 


A SHORT GUIDE TO THOMAS HARDY 
Thomas Hardy. By Haroip Cuitp. Nisbet. Is. net. 


Whether Mr. Hardy can be accurately described as one of 
the “* Writers of the Day ’’—the title of the series of critical 
studies which includes the present volume—seems at first 
sight a little doubtful; for, so far as chronology goes, the 
bulk of his work decidedly belongs to yesterday—to the Age 
of Victoria. Yet, as Mr. Child points out, not only is he still 
happily productive, but the really distinctive characteristics 
of his genius are peculiarly modern. One has only to compare 
his achievement with that of George Meredith, who was 
almost his contemporary, to realise the strength of Mr. 
Hardy’s grip upon the present day. The world of Diana of 
the Crossways seems now as strangely remote to us as the 
world of Jude the Obscure is close and real. As for the 
vegetable optimism of Meredith’s later poems, it strikes one 
to-day as almost rococo, while those grey Satires of Circum- 
stance thrill us to the backbone. 

Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Child’s little book, admirably succinct 
and lucid as it is, would have made an even better guide to 
Mr. Hardy’s work had it emphasised more completely this 
modern quality both in his prose and his poetry. It seems 
hardly possible to doubt that it is by virtue of this quality 
that Mr. Hardy will ultimately take his place in our litera- 
ture. The romantic passionateness of his early novels, the 
careful sympathy of his studies of peasant life, the varied 
wealth of his description of Wessex landscape—these things 
are rare and excellent, but they can hardly be said to contain 
the essence of his genius. That we must look for elsewhere— 
in his ironic presentments of human relationships and 
human follies and human insignificance, in his sad and 
subtle scrutinies of the oddly interwoven grandness and 
futilities of ordinary life. There lies the true, the unique, 
Thomas Hardy ; and it is curious to note the gradual evolu- 
tion and the final triumph of these elements of his art. For 
Mr. Hardy belongs to that small and remarkable group of 
writers who develop slowly, and come into their real 
kingdom only late in life. It would be interesting to trace 
in detail the process of this growth, to mark one by one the 
steps by which the author of Desperate Remedies became the 
author of Jude the Obscure. As Mr. Child points out, signs 
of the later tendencies are visible in the earliest novels. 
‘“* Even in that supposed idyll, Under the Greenwood Tree, we 
must have the evening stillness disturbed by ‘ some small 
bird that was being killed by an owl in the adjoining wood.’ ”’ 
That is like the few notes thrown apparently haphazard into 
a symphony, which are repeated with new harmonies, which 
gradually take on an unexpected significance, and which 
expand at last into the dominating theme. 

If this is the correct view of Mr. Hardy’s art, if its true 
importance lies in its qualities of sardonic realism, then it 
follows that it is impossible to agree with Mr. Child in his 
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estimate of The Dynasts. In Mr. Child’s opinion, The 
Dynasts is “‘ incomparably the greatest work that Hardy has 
ever produced, one of the greatest works in literature. . . . 
To future generations Hardy will mean first and foremost 
the author of The Dynasts.” Has not Mr. Child been led 
away by the grandeur of the general scheme of The Dynasts 
and the brilliance of its incidental beauties to give it a place 
both in Mr. Hardy’s works and in the literature of the world 
which it does not deserve? Surely the truth is that The 
Dynasts is a highly impressive and extremely interesting 
achievement, but that it is not, in any true sense of the term, 
great literature. Its aims, indeed, are of the highest ; for 
it attempts to combine in a single whole the greatest effects 
of epic, of tragic, and of lyric poetry ; but in art, if not in life, 
it is better to aim low and to succeed than to aim high and to 
fail. One has only to compare The Dynasts on its epic side 
with War and Peace, on its dramatic side with Antony and 
Cleopatra, and on its lyrical side with Prometheus Unbound— 
to instance three acknowledged masterpieces with which it 
obviously competes—to perceive at once its inadequacy. It 
is an example of ambition that has overleapt itself. But this 
is by no means to say that it is valueless. No writer need be 
blamed for not being equal to Shakespeare, Shelley, and 
Tolstoy. Its wide historical grasp, its descriptive power, its 
pervading humanity make The Dynasts a book that is 
eminently worth reading—a book which, if its author had 
produced nothing else, would have shown that he possessed 
an extraordinary capacity. It would not have shown that 
he possessed genius, There is more of that mysterious 
quality in thirty pages of Life’s Little Ironies than in all the 
nine hundred of The Dynasts. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


The Century of the Renaissance. By Louis Batirro.. 
Translated by Exstre Finnrmore BuckLey, with an 
Introduction by J. E. C. Bopiey. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Introduced in a good many well-chosen words by Mr. 
Bodley and edited with a reassuring air of general supervision 
by Mr. Funck-Brentano, M. Batiffol communicates to his 
readers the French Renaissance in the first volume of a 
National History of France. It is, if one may anticipate, a 
good communication, and it will corrupt nobody’s good 
manners. But someone should really say something to Mr. 
Bodley. To recommend the general study of French history 
because it has a topographical connection with the war-news 
may seem a trifle narrow (although one must suffer to be 
topical); but to attribute to the Emperor Napoleon a 
mission ‘‘ to repair the disintegrating mischief perpetrated 
by the so-called representatives of the people’ and to say 
of his Cesarism that it is “ full of lessons for the coming 
generation” is going really rather far—even in war-time. 
Mr. Bodley is an expert of real achievement in everything 
connected with France, and it cannot have escaped him that 
the Revolution, which was strangled in Brumaire, possessed 
a somewhat greater value than might appear from his frankly 
Chippendale definition. Moreover it is extremely painful 
to observe the most respected interpreter of French ideas in 
this country shouting, like Mr. Bottomley, for aMan. That, 
however, has nothing to do with M. Batiffol. 

It is the importance of the French Renaissance that in 
that century France became for the first time French. In 
the Dark Ages it had been Gallo-Roman—that is, provincial 
with a flavour of something attributable to Gaul; in the 
Middle Ages it had been the most perfect and cosmopolitan 
example of the standardised medieval State; but in the 
Renaissance a tide of Italian influence flowed and ebbed 
and left something that was France. A period of transition 


(it was obvious all over Europe) must be always a period of 
tremendous production, and the work of that transition is 
to be seen most fully in Touraine. The French Renaissance 
was played out against an apt background, and since the 
Louvre is either Haussmannised or unrecognisable, that 
background must be sought in the chdteauz. At Blois the 
transition is expressed with fascinating exactitude; the 
entrance is by Louis XII. in the last Gothic, and a few paces 
beyond the entry the great staircase goes up in a smother of 
heraldic salamanders and carved in these an inch of filigree 
with the initials of Francis I. M. Batiffol is a competent ex- 
ponent of French policy in the tortuous days when diplomacy 
was as new to Europe as the New Learning, but his chief 
merit is the careful exhibition of Court life in its Renaissance 
setting. Touraine is the stone background of this century, 
and M. Batiffol conveys the full flavour of his period. But 
his interpretation would have been assisted if his chapters 
had been illustrated. It is useless to claim in a careful 
argument that Goujon owed no debt to Italy and was “truly 
French in his grace, his delicacy, his discreet and sterling 
elegance,” if one cannot turn for confirmation to a picture 
of his work, and without a single chdteau the century becomes 
almost meaningless. There should have been Amboise 
looking up and down the river with its round towers, where 
Charles VIII. shattered his empty head against an arch of 
admirable carving and the Amboise conspirators were 
hanged in a delightful prospect; there should have been 
also Chambard, where Napoleon buried a Chief of Staff under 
a thicket of Renaissance chimneys, and Chenonceaux, where 
Mary Stuart lived in her first kingdom, and Chaumont, where 
Diane de Poitiers slept in a little dark room. Even without 
these things M. Batiffol is vivid ; when he approaches such 
disputed ground as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, he 
does not pause to luxuriate in footnotes, but tells a clear 
story, and his translator (one is rarely able to say it) has 
deserved well of her author. 


PALPITATIONS 


Mrs. Eliza Haywood. By J. F. Wuicuer, Ph.D. Columbia 
University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


We are all familiar with the necromancy of the exploring 
professor—the learned charms and interminable incanta- 
tions which he uses to raise the literary dead. But Mr. 
Whicher is rather unusual. He carries his formidable 
material lightly and gracefully, and his subject, Mrs. Hay- 
wood, is not only an historical phenomenon of some interest, 
but susceptible of good treatment from the very excess of 
her romantic exuberance. Her paralysing industry alone is 
worthy of record. She wrote seventy volumes during the 
first half of the eighteenth century; one translation and 
ten romances in 1724 and thirty-eight novels, besides plays 
and translations, between 1720 and 1730. But a mere 
numerical estimate is nothing. The point is the degree of 
sensibility that informs them. Here is one of the publisher 
Chetwood’s advertisements : 

A Book entitled, The Danger of giving way to Passion, in five Ex- 
emplary Novels: First, The British Recluse, or the Secret History of 
Cleomira, supposed dead. Second, The Injur’d Husband, or the Mis- 
taken Resentment. Third, Lassalia, or the Unfortunate Mistress. 
Fourth, the Rash Resolve, or the Untimely Discovery. Fifth, Idalia, or 
the Self-Abandoned. 


Mrs. Haywood’s literary volubilities may be divided into 
three sections, of which the romantic period was the most 
melting and voluminous. We think of Orrery’s Parthenissa, 
of the Duchess of Newcastle, of Marivaux, of the pseudo- 
Oriental romance and the roman d longue haleine. We 
visualise them as we visualise the interstellar spaces. But 
Mrs. Haywood contracts them to the veriest duodecimos. 
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It is not so much the length as the passion. In the eyes of 
Eliza Haywood, Cupid was no stripling, but a hundred- 
hearted Briareus. If all the sighs, disorders, amours, 
intrigues, amatory archnesses, appeals, jealousies, mock- 
denials and surrenders, lusts, blisses, languishments, furies, 
indelicacies, female blandishments, masculine seductions, 
sentimentalities, follies, laments, raptures and embrace- 
ments that proceed from Mrs. Haywood’s hectic conception 
of Love were enumerated in all her works they would 
stretch from the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral... Only 
once, after writing The Unequal Conflict; or, Nature 
Triumphant (1725), with its sequel Fatal Fondness; or, 
Love its own Opposer, did she appear to faint under the 
strain. “I have,” she says, “ good reason to doubt my 
reader will be tir’d, when I am so myself.”” But, as Mr. 
Whicher justly remarks, “‘ Eliza was the first to recover 
from the fatigue.” Her second period, which was the direct 
cause of Pope’s “ torrent of filthy abuse” in the Dunciad, 
was occupied by writing enough scandal to last the entire 
inhabitants of a remote and Victorian cathedral town their 
lives. She managed to empty many gallons of small beer 
in A Spy upon the Enquirer, which centred about the exploits 
of Duncan Campbell, the modish deaf-and-dumb fortune- 
teller, from whose lady devotees Defoe extracted such 
excellent copy. Sir Robert Walpole’s amours and corrup- 
tions were chronicled allegorically in Eovaai, Princess of 
Ijaveo, in which, too, Savage’s filial relation to Lord Rivers 
had its share. In The Secret History . . . of the Court of 
Corimania she flew at even higher game, giving the minutest 
particulars of the affairs of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II. And though we can attach little credit to the 
mercenary Savage, who called her at one time “ the proxy 
of vindictive heaven’ and at another a “* washerwoman,”’ 
there is a germ of truth in Swift’s verdict—‘‘a stupid, 
infamous, scribbling woman.” 

After a period of letters and essays, designed on the 
theory of palatable didacticism, and advice to servants how 
to wash, cook and preserve their virtue, on the Pamela 
model, she turned her hand, with incomparable enterprise, 
to the domestic novel. The Virtuous Villager ; or, Virgin's 
Victory (1742) and The Fortunate Foundlings (1744) were 
succeeded by perhaps her best work, Betsy Thoughtless, a 
clever and vivacious, if Grandisonian, novel of manners. 
Betsy, if you please, is more than once discovered heaping 
abuse upon the “‘insipid”’ fustian of romantic love! But what 
versatility ! The historical interest, indeed, of Mrs. Haywood 
lies in her partial recognition of the transition between the 
courtly romance of the seventeenth-century novel and the 
everyday realism of the eighteenth. As Mr. Whicher, 
whose admirable monograph (marred only by such words 
as “ motivation” and “ inchoation”) paints her in such 
lively colours, points out, she is a kind of link between the 
voli:minous Parhenissa and the equally voluminous Clarissa. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Way to Victory: A Lecture delivered before the University of 
Oxford, February 26th, 1916, by Spenser Wruxrnson, Chichele 
Professor of Military History. Constable. 1s. net. 

Napoleon declared that whilst a good knowledge of tactics or gunnery 
might be acquired by anyone “from treatises, pretty much like 
geometry,” knowledge of “the high parts of war”—or “ grand 
strategy "’ as we call it nowadays—can only be obtained by experience 
in the highest command, or by the study of the wars directed by the 
great captains of history. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson seeks to support 
this dictum by showing that all the men who, in the military history 
of Europe in the last two centuries, have made their mark as directors 
of armies in the field, as well as almost all the men whose writings 
have thrown light on the art of command, have been men who had 
had long experience of the functions of a Quartermaster-General or (in 
modern military parlance) Chief of the General Staff. These functions, 
he suggests, are unique, differing not in degree but in kind from the 
functions of all subordinate commanders ; and a knowledge of them is 


essential to the acquirement of a true insight into the nature of war. 
If the Government is in search of a man “ likely to see the war as it is 
and to be able to direct it well” they must look not for a field com- 
mander, but for a man who has been trained in that study of high 
strategic principles and plans of operation which is the duty of a 
General Staff. In Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's opinion—and who is there 
better qualified to offer one on such a subject ?—the whole direction 
of the war as far as England is concerned should be in the hands of 
the Prime Minister (whoever he may be) acting through two men, a 
naval strategist and a military strategist. The Secretary of State 
for War should not intervene between the head of the Government 
and the Chief of the General Staff, for “ the object is that the Prime 
Minister should see with the strategist’s eye, think his thoughts, and 
make his resolves his own” ; and for that, direct personal contact is 
essential. The Secretary of State should be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Army, but have nothing to do with the direction of 
operations. This arrangement, declares Mr. Wilkinson, is “ the only 
one possible except a military dictatorship, which would be madness 
before victory has revealed a great man.” Most people will agree 
with the last sentence, and with the rest few are competent to disagree. 


Marie Antoinette Dauphine. Par Pierre pe Nowmac. Nelson. 
Is. net. 

The enterprise of an English firm in reprintin; for a small price and 
between hard covers those admirable French memoirs which were 
always expensive and nearly always fell to pieces is really excellent. 
M. de Nolhac’s books on Versailles and its inmates are among the 
finest examples of the French genius for reconstructing the past with 
vividness and accuracy, and it is to be hoped that Messrs. Nelson will 
see their way to issuing many more books of this class. The present 
volume is more a study of Versailles between 1768 and 1774 than an 
isolated picture of Marie Antoinette. M. de Nolhac’s familiarity with 
every corner of the background enables him to set his characters upon 
the stage on which they lived, and his knowledge of the details of 
French policy gives historical value to his picture of the fall of Choiseul 
and the reign of du Barry. 


Arabia Infelix, or the Turks in Yamen. By G. Wyman Bury. With 
illustrations and maps. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wyman Bury’s previous work on Southern Arabia, The Land 
of Uz, was so attractive that a welcome is certainly assured for this 
further book of his, which deals with the territory along the Red Sea 
farther to the north. Mr. Bury in dealing with the Land of Uz was 
writing of a region that was definitely within the British sphere of 
influence. The Yamen, on the other hand, is quite outside of that 
influence, and is, at least nominally, Turkish territory. In effect, it 
is to a very large extent practically independent, Turkey being the 
suzerain Power with, for the most part, very little real power. But 
of all the different governments with which the land has been and is 
distracted it is only fair to state that, according to Mr. Bury’s testimony, 
from the point of view of the people, that of the Turks is the most 
favourable. The fault of the last-mentioned is its weakness. If only 
the Turkish government had been strong, it would have brought peace 
and contentment to the Yamen. Southern Arabia, in common with 
the other outlying provinces of the Turkish Empire, is now apparently 
about to be thrown into the melting-pot. Mr. Bury’s information 
regarding the past, the present, and the prospects of this practically 
unknown corner comes, therefore, most opportunely. ‘To the politician 
and the publicist the possibilities of the region are perhaps of all 
topics the most interesting. For them the author, in effect, expresses 
the opinion that in fertility it is hardly possible to equal the Yamen 
elsewhere. The backwardness of the country is due to “* lack of security 
and combined purpose, for which her administration is responsible.” 
Her future depends **on the way her affairs are administered, the 
responsive energy of her people, and, above all, the financial resusci- 
tation of her government.” In the preface, written after the outbreak 
of the war with Turkey, Mr. Bury reminds his readers that a very 
great factor in arousing the hostility of the Turkish people against 
this country was the compulsory acquisition of the two Turkish battle- 
ships which were building in this country, and had been purchased by 
a national and very widespread subscription as a protection against 
the further aggression of Greece. 


The Man Napoleon. By Wittiam Henry Hupson. [Illustrated in 
colour by Baron Myrpacu. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is nothing sensational about Mr. Hudson's addition to Napo- 
leonic literature. He has written a competent biography of the Emperor, 
and in the last chapter, from which his book takes its title, he attempts 
to throw a lasso over his subject’s elusive personality. He is familiar 
with the facts of his period, and with the more important items in its 
bibliography. His harsh judgment upon the Emperor's diplomacy in 
1814 is no more satisfactory because it is also that of Sir John Seeley 
and one is unwilling to follow his complete abandonment of the Napo- 
leonic aristeia at the Siege of Toulon. The fifteen illustrations after 
Myrbach are rich in the details of Empire costumes, and convey 
something of the glitter and jingle of the Epopée. 
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E reports and accounts for last year of some of the 

shipping companies are now making their appear- 

ance, and the following table gives a comparison of 
the results with those of 1918 ; that year has been selected as 
it was the last complete pre-war year, although, as it happens, 
it was a boom year for shipping : 














1913. 1915. 
Working Divi- | Working Divi- 
Profit. dend.| Profit. dend. 
£ % £ % 
Cairn Line 102,307 10 292,108 
Court Line 68,073 9 | Accounts 16 
not yet 
issued. 
Cressington Steamship Co. 12,940 12 | Accounts 15 
not yet 
issued. 
Field Line eee eee 27,131 10 70,077 25* 
France, Fenwick & Co. 108,897 12 221,668 20 
Houlder Line an «-. | 142,088 nil 257,846 5 
International Line Steam- | 104,360 20* | 188,501 40* 
ship Co. 
Mercantile Steamship Co. 124,246 20* | 246,025 85* 
Moor Line ese eee «+. | 254,490 25 874,249 25 
Redcroft Steam Navigation 21,396 10 117,898 20* 
Co. 








* Free of income tax. 


At the annual meeting of the Moor Line, held at the end of 
last month, Sir Walter _ Nene wen vigorously defended ship- 
owners from the “ hysterical denunciations in which some 
ignorant persons had recently indulged.” His defence of 
the enormous profits that British shipowners are making 
appears to be based on three facts—viz. : 

(1) Neutral shipowners are receiving even higher freights 
than British owners (presumably on account of less war 
risk) ; 

(2) Neutral shipowners (excepting Denmark, where there 
is a 20 per cent. tax) retain the whole of their profits, whereas 
British shipowners have to pay an excess profits tax of 50 per 
cent. ; 

(8) The neutral shipowner earns present huge profits on all 
his vessels, whilst British companies have 60 to 70 per cent. 
of their fleets requisitioned by the Admiralty at much lewer 
rates. 

Summarised, the argument seems to be : The neutral ship- 
owner is getting more plunder than we, and is not taxed so 
heavily ; therefore, why grumble at the big profits we are 
making? The big armament firms might bring forward 
precisely the same argument, and might point out that even 
if they are doing very handsomely out of the war, American 
producers of the same materials are making still more. Of 
course, part of the fleets of British shipowners have been 
requisitioned by the Admiralty at lower rates (although 
neither the Moor Line nor many other companies have had 
anything like 60 or 70 per cent. of their fleets requisitioned 
until quite recently); but it is precisely this withdrawing 
from ordinary trading of a large number of vessels which has 
put up the freights and has enabled owners to make such 
fabulous profits on their remaining ships. 


* * * 


Shipowners are not to be blamed, as a class, for making the 
big profits which are thrust upon them by the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. It is the system, which 
leaves them no alternative, that is at fault. When war broke 
out and the shipping outlook appeared unfavourable, ship- 
owners pressed their vessels upon the Admiralty at very low 
rates indeed. If the Government had at that time taken 
over the whole of the shipping of the country, as it did with 
the railways, leaving the management in the hands of existing 
owners with supervising committees, and had guaranteed 
pre-war profits exactly, shipowners would have been satis- 
fied, and the cost of living would have been considerably less 


——< 


than it is. Good as 1915 was for the shipping trade, 1916 
promises to be much better, for freights have gone up enor. 
mously since the end of the year. In most cases the com- 
panies do not appear to distribute as dividends more than a 
relatively small proportion of their profits, but I am told that 
where ‘ships are held on the system of sixty-fourths and, of 
course, where they are privately owned, profits are being 
divided up to the hilt. Sir Walter Runciman is quite right 
in pointing out that the end of the war will find neutral ship- 
owners in a more favourable position than ours ; that is 

of the price we have to pay. Absurd as it may sound, I wil] 
venture upon the prophecy that within a few years of the 
conclusion of the war the shipping industry will ask for 
subsidies out of the national revenue. It is possible that 
sentiment may cause shipping shares to fall back a bit in 
price, but my advice to shipping shareholders would be to 
“ sit tight,” for whatever happens, they will not starve. 


* * * 


Although at the annual meeting of the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association the chairman, Mr. Milton Sheridan Sharp, added 
nothing to the information of shareholders which would re- 
move the complaint in these notes of February 26th regarding 
the scantiness of the details given in the accounts, he cer- 
tainly made a most interesting speech. One contributory 
cause to the increased profits he did mention in the following 
words: “* We also bought a large quantity of colour abroad 
which for various reasons we found ourselves unable to land 
in this country ; consequently it had to be re-sold, with a 
resulting profit quite appreciably affecting the accounts 
under review.” He mentioned that the business of the 
company’s munition works had been on a very large scale, 
but the principal part of his address related to the necessity 
from the point of view of national safety, as reflected by the 
manufacture of high explosives, for the establishment on a 

scale of the synthetic dye industry in this country. 
The raw materials from which aniline dyes are made are the 
same as are used in the manufacture of high explosives ; 
hence the enormous advantage enjoyed by Germany through 
her huge, highly organised, and ably administered colour 
works. Many people are asking themselves what will become 
of the large new munition works that have been constructed. 
The chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ Association is of opinion 
that most of such extensions have been made to serve a tem- 
porary purpose only, and at the end of the war will be 
demolished, unless such portions are retained as can be 
utilised in producing the bases for aniline dyes. Some, how- 
ever, are of a permanent character, especially those in con- 
nection with acid plants, on which the Government has spent 
tremendous sums. These will be useless and valueless after 
the war unless the colour industry is established in this 
country, for which purpose such plants would be extremely 


valuable. 
ca ok ae 


Mr. Sharp mentioned also that about 75 per cent. of the 
collieries in Germany had coke ovens installed, the by-pro- 
ducts from which are among the most important materials 
for making colours and explosives ; in the United Kingdom, 
at the outbreak of war, only about 25 per cent. of our col- 
lieries had coke ovens. British dyes alone will not suffice to 
free the country from German domination in the greatest 
‘“‘ key ” industry of all, a key to export business aggregating 
£200,000,000 and to the employment of 2,000,000 workers. 
The policy which the Directors of the Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation favour is that the Government should make a grant of 
£500,000 per annum for a certain period, to be administered 
by a commission formed to establish the industry in this 
country. Here,then, is another big claimant for the surplus (!) 
millions with which our Chancellors of the Exchequer will be 
burdened after the war; and the dyeing industry can cer- 
tainly make out as good a case as all the other industries 
which will be making similar claims for the taxpayers 


assistance. 
Emit DAVIES. 
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HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 











THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR. Parts 1. and II. (1/- each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 

SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 

(1/- each.) 



















* Out of print. 









Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, ere double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—** Co-operative Production” and 
**Common Sense About the War”—ere available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 











Just Published. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
IN GERMANY 





By W. Stephen Sanders, with 
a Preface by Sidney Webb 


Published by THE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT, and to be obtained from The Fabian Bookshop, 
25 Tothill Street, SW. - Price SEVENPENCE. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 

is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School ; 

also special artic'es by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this illus- 
trated broch may be obtained from the Hzapmaster, Bootham School, York. 














TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel. 
Central 1565. 





BOOKS FOR SALE. 


GECONDHAND POLITICAL BOOKS.—Social Psychology, 
by William MacDougall, 3/6. Human Nature in Politics, by ‘(Grahem 
Wallas (pencil-marked), 3/6. Life of Lord Granville, by Lord Fitzmauriee, 
2 vols., 6/-. Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, 2 vols., 6/6. Box 783, Tue New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





Second Cotta Edition of Goethe's Collected Works, 1815-19, in 20 vols., excellent 
condition, many vols. unopened. Also Lectures on the History of Literature, 
delivered in 1838, by Thomas Carlyle, and first published from Anstey MSS. in 
Bombay, 1892. Perfect copy. Advertiser would gladly consider any reasonable 
offer.— Box 785, Tot New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 











Th NEW STATESMAN & #e SHORTAGE of PAPER 





WING to the limitation of the paper supply it will be necessary at an 
early date to limit the numbers printed each week to copies 


actually ordered. 


This means that copies will seldom be obtainable from the bookstall unless a 
definite order has been given. All occasional readers should therefore 


place an order with their newsagent at once. 


At this moment the necessity for limiting trade supplies is particularly 
unfortunate. Our sales are growing week by week, and casual bookstall sales 
are finding us new readers in unexpected quarters. 


Political prejudice has been largely eliminated, and the independence ot 
THE NEW STATESMAN has become a valuable asset. Given the 
right publicity, the circulation can be largely increased. The best 
publicity a paper can secure is persistent recommendation 


by its friends. 


The Publisher would be glad to receive an intimation from occasional 
readers that a definite order has now been placed with the newsagent, or 
a remittance of 7/6 with instructions to post the paper regularly for 
three months. He would also like to have the names of possible 
new subscribers, to whom specimen copies would be sent, and 
the name of any Library, Club, or Institute that does not take 


The New Statesman. 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





Please delives 
- THE NEW 
LE/ STATESMAN every 

week till countermanded, 
and charge to my account, 
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A MILLS AN 


BOON NOTE 





By the Author of ‘‘MY RUSSIAN YEAR.” 
(2s. 6d. -net.) 


MY SLAV FRIENDS 
By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. 


With 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic: ‘‘ Should circulate by the hundred thousand."’ 

Daily Telegraph : ‘‘Some years ago Mr. Reynolds delighted a great 
many readers with a volume called ‘My Russian Year.’ To-day he has 
produced a yet better book.’’ 

Outlook: ‘‘ A book written in so fair a spirit, from intimate knowledge, 
and in so charming a style, is especially welcome just now."’ 

Pall Mali Gazette: ‘‘ Full of lively observation and racy anecdote."’ 

Dundee Courier : ‘‘ Will be read with pleasure from inning to end.”’ 

Tatler: ‘‘ His new book is even more interesting than his last one."’ 





A thought about ELLEN TERRY from 
THE REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL, 


THE SEAS OF GOD 


By A. W. ARMSTRONG. 6s. 


‘* And they called her old! This big roguish woman, moving back 
and forth in front of the velvety curtain in her big, free, impulsive way. 
Why, how could they call her old? Could you call sunshine old? Could 
you call the tumbling music of a little fall of water you come upon in the 
woods old? Could you call that fresh, liquid, jubilant note of the wood 
thrush in spring—could you call it old? No more could you call Ellen 
Terry old! She was the morning sunshine. She was the mysterious, 
delicious rustling of tree-tops ; she was like a force of nature. She was a 
force of nature—eternally fresh, beautiful, spontaneous, regenerative! 
Given to the borne-down hearts of men to gladden them uplift them, 
revivify them.”’ 


THE DIAMOND TRAIL 


By TOM GALLON 6s. 
SIDELIGHTS 
By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 6s. 


KENT—THE FIGHTING MAN 
By GEORGE EDGAR 6s. 


THE LOOM OF LIFE 


By EDITH DART 6s. 
THE ENEMY 
By G. R. CHESTER & LILLIAN CHESTER 6s. 


By the Author of ‘‘ THE TEMPLE OF DAWN.” 


TRISTRAM SAHIB 
By L A, R. WYLIE 6s. 


Daily Mail: ‘‘A fine dramatic story. It never loses its grip on the 
reader."’ 











By the Author of ‘‘CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME,” &c. 


THE OLD ROAD FROM SPAIN 
By CONSTANCE HOLME 6s. 


Observer : ‘‘ The author has done that often quoted thing, so seldom 
achieved. She has created ‘atmosphere,’ and one that lingers after the 
book is closed." 





By the Author of ‘‘ FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON." 


LIFES SHADOW SHOW 
By LOUISE GERARD 6s. 


A very able novel, written with much vigour and undeniable charm. 
Miss Gerard's best novel. 


THE HOUSE IN WATCHMAN’S ALLEY 
By SOPHIE COLE 6s. 


Observer: ‘Full of very human people. A novel to lighten the 
greyest day."’ 








All About Mrs. O’H. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 6/- 


Mrs. O’H. is a true picture of London Life, 
and is published by MILLS & BOON, Lid. 





What the best French Novelists have done for 
Paris Mr. Begbie has done here for London. 





RS. O'H. lives in a little house between Knightsbridge and Kensington. 

Her friends are people with a grievance against authority—‘' a salon 

of failures." But to Mrs. O’H. these unsuccessful poets, painters, play- 

wrights, authors, and journalists represent ‘‘ the great world,"’ and ie is 

often elated at the thought of how this great world loves to assemble in her 
little drawing-room. 


ER HUSBAND is described as ‘‘a married man with a single eye- 
glass." She feels herself to be in advance of civilisation. She holds 
revolutionary ideas about everything. 
GRE is extremely kind-hearted. People love to tell her their troubles. 
She is a favourite with the flower-women in Kensington High Street. 
No one is more engaging with shop assistants. And there is an old 
crossing-sweeper at the corner of her little street who adores her. 


ONE DAY there comes to her house Signor Marco Casale, a singer and 
an incorrigible amorist. Mrs. O’H. is disturbed by the thought that 
she is attractive to this wonderful man of the world. Hitherto she has 
lived without ‘‘ passicn.’’ She is forty years of age. 


H E LEADS her into more fashionable circles. She becomes acquainted 
with the world of restaurants. Her life becomes more exciting, more 
artificial, more feverish with unrest. But how brilliant it all is, and how 
wonderful—wonderful! ‘‘ Wonderful"’ is her favourite word. 


Coasaks loves the long pursuit of a woman, and Mrs. O'H. is able to 
keep his love for her in the wistful region of romance. It is a Kensing- 
ton passion, and she feels how good she is. 
b ipe becomes acquainted with the Countess of Dunglow, whose eldest son 
takes a fancy to this pretty little woman, and without wasting time 
makes frank and brutal love to her. Mrs. O'H. is swept off her feet by the 
boy's offensive, but becomes so serious and earnest (for is she not com- 
mitting a sin ?) that she immediately loves him. He thinks to himself, even 
as he is kissing her: ‘‘ What a pity it is these middle-class women make a 
religion of intensity.'’ He treats her very badly. Mrs. O'H. is heart- 
broken and repentant. How she has sinned ! 
HE returns to Casale—‘‘ Casale understands women."’ One night Casale 
takes her, after a rather lively evening, to a fashionable Night Club. 
There is a scene of some difficulty, for she drinks more wine than usual and 
the place is very hot. In the midst of this scene, her son enters the Night 
Club. This unexpected meeting between mother and son is the climax to 
her life of danger. 
HIS SON is an idealist. His sympathetic nature is derived from his 
mother, bnt it is rational, not only emotional. He believes in not 
judging people, says that ‘‘every sin is the fault of somebody else,'’ and 
would change the world by living exactly as ‘‘ we are told to live."’ 
As they drive home in a taxi-cab, the repentant mother, weeping in the 
arms of her idealist son, is won over emotionally to his view of life; 
she would give up London and return to Ireland, there to live with Nature. 
UT the War comes and everything is altered. How Mrs. O'H. takes 
part in the various London charities, one by one, how she tried to 
persuade her idealistic son to join the Army, how she had a final meeting 
with Casale, and how she ended up with Kensington in her soul is the rest 
of the story. 
ND in the rest of the story is the romance of her son Denis—with a 
question which must set us all thinking. 


Mrs. O’H. is a big LONDON Mills & Boon Novel. 6/- 





Mills & Boon issue a Popular 1/- net Edition of Harold Begbie's 


A LONDON GIRL 


The Bishop of London says: ‘‘I have lately been reading a story 
which interested and impressed me very much indeed. All you men 
ought to read it. It was called ‘A London Girl.’ The picture painted in 
it made a great impression on me, because I know from my own experi- 
ence in rescue and entive work that the story is literally true. Itis the 
story of the downfall of hundreds of our girls in London to-day. The 
pitiful tale is not overdrawn ; it is all too true.” 

Dundee Advertiser : “‘' Baby’ is a great creation. She leaps from the 

i page into lovely, merry life, and all through she exercises spell 
over one.”’ 





Published by MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 
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